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CHAPTER  I 
BJTRODOCTIOll 


Ihere  is  a  major  crime  committed  in  the  United  States  on  the  average 

of  every  eighteen  seconc^  every  day  and  every  ni^t  of  the  year.  Murder, 

rape,  felonious  assault,  robbery,  burglary  and  larceny  compose  the  daily 

1 

grist  for  the  criminal  mill. 

During  194^6  males  and  females  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
arrested  and  fingerprinted  constituted  16*9  per  cent  of  the  total 
arrests.    An  additional  17.3  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
I    one  and  twenty-four,  making  a  total  of  34- •  2  per  cent  less  than  twenty- 
j    five  years  old.    In  the  same  year,  of  the  persons  of  all  ages  arrested 
for  burglary,  robbery,  larceny,  auto  theft,  embezzlement,  fraxid,  for- 
gery, counterfeiting,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  arson,  31.5  per 
cent  were  less  than  twenty-one  years  old.    Persons  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  numbered  5A»5  per  cent  of  those  charged  with  robbery, 
60.4  per  cent  of  those  charged  with  burglary,  4-6  per  cent  of  those 
charged  with  larceny,  74 #6  per  cent  of  those  charged  with  auto  theft. 
More  than  one  half  of  all  crimes  against  property  during  1946  were  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  nunber  of  arrest  records  is  doubtless  incomplete  because 

of  the  practice  of  some  jurisdictions  not  to  fingerprint  youthful 
2 

offenders, 

1  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Grime  Report.  Annual 
Bulletin,  1946,  pp,  77-78. 

2  Ibid,  p,  117, 


It  is  also  well  knovm  that  many  offenses  are  committed  by  both 

official  and  unofficial  youthful  offenders  which  do  not  become  a 

3 

matter  of  police  record. 

When  these  last  two  factors  are  considered,  it  is  obTious  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  delinquency  and  crime  among  young  offenders 
which  goes  undetected. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  majority  of  crfminals  of  today 
has  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  youthful  offenders  of  yester- 
day, and  80  the  criminals  of  tomorrow  are  now  obtaining  their  educa- 
tion  and  experience  in  the  ranks  of  today *s  delinquents. 

Figures  of  the  total  cost  of  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  United 

States  are  extremely  inaccurate  ana  are  no  better  than  mere  guesses 

ranging  from  the  millions  of  dollars  to  the  billions.    There  is  no 

question,  however,  that  it  represents  a  tremendous  expenditure  on  the 

5 

part  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  view  of  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  delinquency  and  crime 
in  terms  of  human  and  economic  loss,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  society  to  discover  the  young  delinquent  of  today,  and  in 


3  Fred  J.  laurphy,  and  others,  "The  Incidence  of  Hidden  i)elin-- 
quency,"  Ihe  American  JoumgLl  of  Qrthopsychi atry .  16:686,  October,  194.6. 

U  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  "The  Family,  the  School  and  Crime,"  Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day.  1:515,  May  6,  1935. 

5  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Negley  K.  Teeters,  "New  Horizons  in 
criminology,"  The  American  Crime  Problem.  (New  lork.  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
W3)  p.  79. 


fact  endeavor  to  locate  him  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  develop 
into  a  full-fledged  delinquent.    Once  the  community  has  discovered  the 
young  pre-delinquent,  it  is  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  break  the 
developmental  chain  leading  to  delinquent  careers  and  crime.    In  a 
program  of  prevention  it  would  be  of  paramount  importance  to  be  able 
to  assert  with  reasonable  confidence  that  an  individual  child  or  group 
of  children  would  or  would  not  adopt  delinquency  as  an  habitual  mode 
of  adjustment.    It  is  evident  that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater 
woiild  be  the  possibility  of  preventing  him  from  developing  anti-social 
i    patterns  assuming  that  present-day  therapeutic  measures  are  effective 
in  this  regard. 

Bie  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study,  hereafter  called  is 
concerned  with  both  these  problems:    (1)  "spotting"  the  child  who  Is 
likely  to  become  delinquent  and  (2)  conducting  a  program  directed  at 
preventing  him  from  following  such  a  career.    This  study  in  prediction 
used  material  from  the  CSIS  which  was  established  in  1935  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  to  investigate  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  delin- 
quency among  a  selected  group  of  boys  from  Cambridge  and  i:>omerville, 
Massachusetts.    It  was  hoped  that  this  objective  mi^t  be  achieved 
through  a  long-term  (i.e.,  ten  year)  contact  with  wise  and  friendly 
counsellors.    The  period  from  1935  to  1939  was  devoted  to  the  many 
processes  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  treatment  and  control  groups 
i    of  boys.    This  process  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

The  treatment  program  was  launched  in  1939  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  194-5  which  was  four  years  short  of  the  projected  ten-year  period. 


However,  the  predictions  of  delinquency  were  made  in  1938-1939  based 
upon  material  gathered  in  1936,  1937  and  1938.    The  present  study  is 
interested  only  in  the  problem  of  finding  the  children  who  are  likely 
to  become  delinquent.    Bie  evaluation  of  the  whole  CSIS  program  is  left 
to  other  projects  now  underway. 

jl  The  question  of  "spotting"  the  pre-delinquent  is  essentially  a 

problem  in  prediction,  or  the  probabilities  that  a  given  child  will 
or  will  not  become  a  delinquent.    Ibere  are  essentially  two  methods 
of  prediction:    (1)  the  actuarial  or  statistical  approach  and  (2)  the 
case  study  method. 

Statistical  or  actuarial  predictions  of  individual  behavior  assume 
that  the  prediction  is  made  in  reference  to  a  specified  group  of  indi- 

I    viduals  upon  whom  certain  measiu>es,  based  on  comparable  data,  are 
available. 

The  prediction  made  must  place  the  predicted  person  some- 
where in  the  group  so  that  we  can  say  that  a  given  per- 
centage of  the  group  will  be  higher  and  a  given  percen- 
tage lower  on  the  prediction  sceuLe  than  he. 6 

The  actuarial  type  of  prognostic  measures  has  been  widely  applied 
to  such  areas  as  vocational  and  educational  adjustment,  marriage  and 
personality  adjustment,  parole,  probation,  criminality  and  juvenile 
ji    delinquency.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  .possible  to  construct 
I    prognostic  tables  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Illus- 
trations of  these  prognostic  devices  will  be  found  in  the  various  works 


6  Paul  Horst,  and  others,  "The  Prediction  of  Personal  iidjust- 
ment,"  bocial  Science  Research  Council.  1941,  p*  26 


7  8 
of  the  Gluecks,    and  others* 

The  Gluecks  and  other  writers  have  been  concerned  with  attempting 
to  predict  an  individual's  response  to  various  types  of  penal  correc- 
tional treatment  or  post- treatment  behavior  and  the  prognostic  tables 
are  designed  to  predict  response  to  treatment.    Although  the  Gluecks 
have  discovered  a  great  deal  about  delinquents,  they  have  not  as  yet 
established  a  prognostic  instrument  which  would  be  useful  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  young  child,  or  group  of  children,  would  follow 
delinquent  careers. 

So  far  as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  predict  delinquency  systematically  for  a  sizeable  group 
of  young  children  and  it  is  believed  that  the  CSYS  is  the  pioneer  in 
the  effort  empirically  and  systematically  to  predict  delinquency  as 
such  for  the  individual  case. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine    the  validity  of  certain 
predictions  of  delinquency  which  were  made  on  a  group  of  65O  boys  under 
the  age  of  twelve  at  the  CSIS  in  1938  and  the  factors  upon  which  the 
predictions  were  based.    The  basic  question  this  study  seeks  to  answer 

7  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  500  Criminal  Careers.  (New 
lork,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1930). 

8  E.  W.  Burgess  and  J.  Landesco,  Parole  and  the  Indeterminate 
Sentence.  Illinois  State  Board  of  Parole,  1928. 

captain  Alexander  J.  N.  Schneider,  "Prediction  of  Behavior  of 
Civilian  Delinquents  in  the  Armed  Forces,"  Mental  iiygiene.  28:1-20, 
July,  19^. 

George  B.  Void,  "Prediction  Methods  Applied  to  Problems  of 
Classification  Within  Institutions,"  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology.  26:202-209,  July,  1935. 


is  concerned  with  whether  or  not  it  is  possible,  given  certain  data, 
to  predict  delinquency  behavior  by  the  method  used  at  CSItJ  which  was 
essentieuLly  the  case  study  method,  or  the  non-statistical  approach  as 
contrasted  with  the  actuarial  prediction  method.    A  few  questions  to  be 
answered  might  be:    How  accurate  were  the  predictors?    Where  did  they 
fail  and  why?    What  were  the  factors  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
predictive  significance?    Which  of  these  factors,  if  any,  actually  did 
discriminate  between  the  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  population? 
What  implications,  if  any,  are  there  regarding  the  etiology  of  delin- 
quency? 

In  addition,  this  study  has  been  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation to  determine  if  there  are  any  findings  of  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  warrant  the  time  and  expense  of  a  more  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  prediction  of  delinquency.    Another  considera- 
tion was  the  possibility  that  there  mi^t  be  some  implications  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  treatment  program  since  this  particular  study  deals 
with  both  the  treatment  and  control  groups  and  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  treatment  group  wo\ild  have  significantly  fewer  delinquents 
than  the  control  group  if  the  treatment  program  had  been  adequate. 


CHAPTER  II 

METHOD  OF  PREDICTION  USED  BI  SELECTION  COBJMITTEE 

The  data  upon  which  the  present  study  is  based  were  obtained  from 
the  files  of  the  CSIS  which  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1935  by 
Dr.  Richard  C,  Cabot. 

As  originally  stated,  the  Study  had  two  fundamental  objectives; 
(1)  the  prevention  of  delinquency  by  the  employment  of  wise  and  friendly 
"counsellors"  who  would  deal  with  a  selected  group  of  boys  over  a  long 
period  of  time;  (2)  the  meas^lrement  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  work, 
which  covered  tne  period  from  May,  1939  through  December,  194-5>  by 
comparing  the  end  results  in  the  group  selected  for  treatment  with 
other  boys  in  a  carefully  constructed  control  group  which  would  be  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  treatment  group  but  which  would  receive  no 

1 

help  or  guidance  from  the  Stxody  during  its  existence. 

Later,  the  "treatment  objective"  of  the  CSIS  was  formulated  as 
follows; 

The  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  is  established  to 
bring  about  and  foster  in  a  chosen  group  of  boys  by  in- 
tensive individual  help  and  guidance  a  continuing  social, 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  through 
which  the  boys  will  be  assets  to  society  and  themselves, 
and,  in  particular,  not  sources  of  trouble  or  concern  to 
others  through  behavior. 2 

The  Study,  then,  is  concerned  with  two  groups  of  boys;  a  treat- 


1  Edwin  Powers,  Executive  Secretary,  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth 
Study,  Unpublished  manuscript.    Much  of  the  material  in  this  chapter 
was  obtained  from  this  work. 


2  Edwin  Powers,  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  Manual. 
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ment  group  and  a  control  group  which  were  originally  obtained  by  a.  com- 
plicated and  elaborate  selection  and  matching  procedure  from  a  larger 
group  of  more  than  nineteen  hundred  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve.  The 
majority  of  these  nineteen  hundred  boys  was  referred  by  the  parochial 
and  public  grade  schools  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  Massachusetts. 
After  two  boys  were  paired  by  the  matching  process  on  the  basis  of 
I*Q*9  personality  and  social  background,  a  coin  was  tossed  to  determine 
which  of  them  would  fall  into  the  treatment  group  and  which  into  the 
control  group.    Eventually  650  boys  were  thus  divided  into  two  groups 
of  325  each. 

The  first  step  involved,  in  the  establishment  of  the  treatment 

and  control  group,  was  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  boys  who  were  both 

3 

"difficult"  and  "average".      The  greatest  number  of  referrals  came 
throu^  the  schools  but  since  the  Study  desired  to  discover  as  many 
"pre-delinquents"  as  possible  in  the  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville, social  agencies,  probation  officers,  police  officers,  etc.  were 
asked  to  submit  names.    Thus,  althou^  the  resulting  list  of  over  nine- 
teen hundred  names  contained  a  large  proportion  of  "average"  boys  it 
also  included  a  greater  number  of  "difficult"  boys  than  would  be  found 
in  an  unbiased  sample  of  the  popiilatlon.    Although  the  age  range  was 
from  five  to  twelve,  most  of  the  boys  selected  were  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  twelve. 

3  The  words  "difficiilt",  "minus"  and  "pre-delinquent"  are  used 
synonymously;  likewise,  "average",  "non-delinquent",  and  "plus"  boys 
which  refer  to  a  boy  whose  tendency  was  away  from  a  delinquent  career. 


As  the  second  step,  a  great  variety  of  information  concerning 

Ij    each  of  the  boys  was  obtained  including  mental  and  physical  tests,  home 

i    visits,  questionnaires,  teacher  interviews  and  reports,  and  official 

records  of  schools,  coiirts  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

This  information  consisted  of  the  following  data: 

;  1.    Record  of  Stanford-Achievement  Test 

2.    Record  of  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Group  Intelligence  Test. 

5,  Record  of  physical  examination.    In  addition,  a 
schedule  was  filled  out  by  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
dealing  with  the  general  impressions  of  the  child's 
personality  during  the  examination, 

4,    A  school  f^otograjii  of  the  boy, 

6,  A  Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Schedule, 

6.  Board  of  Probation  record,  if  any,  on  parents, 
the  boy  and  siblings, 

7.  Social  Service  Index  record,  if  any, 

8,  Brief  summaries  of  the  record  on  the  bc^  or 
family  in  the  files  of  other  agencies,  if  any, 

9,  Home  visitor's  questionnaire  containing  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  information  about  the  boy  and 
parents,  obtained  in  a  direct  interview  with 
the  boy's  mother  and  in  some  cases  with  other 
membei^s  of  the  family. 

10,  Ratings  by  the  home  visitor  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  home,  the  home  as  a  place  likely 
to  produce  delinquency,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  subject. 4 

11,  Results  of  an  interview  with  the  boy's  teacher. 
These  ratings  were  prognostications  of  the  bqy's 
development  toward  a  delinquent  career. 

12,  Descriptive  Rating  Scale  filled  out  by  the  teacher 
of  each  boy.    This  scale  was  devised  by  members 

of  the  staff  and  sought  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  boy's  behavior  and  personality  as 
seen  by  the  teacher, 
15,    Trait  Record  Card,    A  check  list  of  ninety-three 

unfavorable  characteristics.    The  teacher  was  asked 
to  check  any  of  the  traits  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  boy  and  to  double-check  any  which  were  outstand- 
ing.   The  teacher  was  also  asked  to  write  a  personality 

i  and  character  sketch  of  the  boy  on  the  back  of  the  card, 

•1 

4  The  home  visitor's  ratings  were  entirely  subjective  based 
upon  their  own  observations. 


14.  «  Ratings  by  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  home  visitor, 
two  psychologists,  and  any  other  members  of  the  staff 
having  contact  with  tne  boy. 

15.  A  rating  of  the  nei^borhood  in  which  the  boy  lived 
in  terms  of  its  delinquent  or  non-delinquent 
character. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  above  data  was  not  finally  completed  until 
:     the  spring  of  1939. 

I  the  third  step  concerned  the  process  called  pre-selection.  Only 

650  boys  were  needed  to  make  up  the  total  population  of  the  tJtudy  - 
325  in  each  of  the  two  groups.    As  almost  three  times  that  niunber  of 

I    names  had  been  submitted,  a  careful  and  time-consuming  process  of 
rejection  and  selection  was  necessary.    The  boys  who  had,  in  the  in- 
terim between  referral  and  collection  of  data,  passed  their  twelfth 
birthdays  were  automatically  rejected  along  with  boys  leho  could  not  be 

||    located  or  who  had  in  the  meantime  moved  out  of  town.    When  it  appeared 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  boys  who  were  not  genuinely  "pre-delinquent" 
would  get  into  the  treatment  group,  a  pre-selection  process  was  carried 

j    out  by  Dr«  P.  S.  deQ.  Cabot  in  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  undue  proportion  of  "average"  boys.    The  objective  was  to  try  to 

j    hold  the  "average"  population  to  one-third  of  the  total  and  by  includ- 
ing as  many  of  the  younger  boys,  particularly  young  pre-delinquents,  as 
possible. 

Since  the  plan  called  for  a  control  and  a  treatment  group  which 
were  well  matched,  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  or  not  a  boy 
seemed  to  be  developing  in  the  direction  of  delinquency  or  otherwise. 
Therefore,  the  boys  still  remaining  in  the  group  after  the  pre-selec- 


tion  process  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  experts  who  were  not 
members  of  the  staff.    They  were  asked  to  examine  all  the  data  available 
on  each  of  more  than  782  cases  and  to  make,  independently,  a  prediction 
in  terms  of  delinquency  probabilities.    The  Selection  (jommittee  con- 
sidered all  650  treatment  and  control  cases,    Bie  present  study  is 
concerned  with  the  validation  of  those  predictions  and  to  some  extent 
the  factors  upon  which  they  were  based,    ^e  three  men  who  made  up  the 
Selection  Committee,  hereafter  called  the  committee,  were  carefully 
chosen  from  among  thirty-seven  individuals  irtio  were  not  members  of  the 
staff  and  who  had  had  no  part  in  the  gathering  of  the  data  or  in 
making  the  original  ratings.    All  three  were  men  who  had  special  com- 
petence and  experience  In  the  field  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

Judge  1  -  Uirector  of  Case  Work  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory,  engaged  in  social  investigations,  the 
preparation  of  case  histories,  classification  of  in- 
mates and  supervision  of  staff  workers.    Was  formerly 
on  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  otate  Jc^ison  engaged  in 
prison  work. 

Judge  2  -  Practicing  psychiatrist  and  formerly  with 
the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Boston,  was  the 
assistant  physician  at  State  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  assistemt  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane,  Ionia,  Michigan, 
and  assistant  superintendent,  Wayne  County  Training 
School,  Northvllle,  Michigan, 

Judge  3  -  Head  Social  Worker,  Division  of  Classifica- 
tion, Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction,  includ- 
ing duties  as  supervisor,  teacher  and  co-ordinator  of 
case  work  at  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  and  Norfolk  Prison  Colony.    Head  worker  in 
a  settlement  house. 

It  was  the  function  of  the  committee  to  classify  each  boy  after 

a  study  of  the  data  in  the  various  sources  listed  above.    It  should  be 


pointed  out  that  the  several  judges  did  not  interview  the  boys.  Une 

judge,  a  psychiatrist,  stated,  "The  lack  of  any  psychiatric  interview 

with  the  subject  did  lessen  tremendously  the  accuracy  of  the  work, 

•Riis,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  valuable  prognostic  aid  there  is." 

The  judges  expressed  their  predictions  in  terms  of  an  11-point  scale 

which  varied  from  -5  through  0  to  -t5.    (See  Figure  I  -  p.  13)  A 

rating  of  -5  indicated  the  greatest  probability  that  the  boy  would 

5 

develop  a  "delinquent  career";  conversely  a  rating  of  45  expressed 
the  greatest  probability  of  the  boy  not  developing  a  delinquent 
career. 

The  scale  was  a  predictive  indicator  based  on  the  probabilities 
of  future  conduct.    As  the  committee  did  not  know  whether  a  given  boy 
under  ccaisi deration  would  become  a  treatment  boy  or  fall  into  the 
control  group,  the  prognostications  as  to  future  delinquent  behavior 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  boy  would  not  receive  special 
treatment  designed  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  delinquent  career. 
The  committee  drew  up  definitions  of  the  terms  "difficult",  "average", 
and  "zero"  which  corresponded  to  the  "minus",  "plus"  and  "zero" 
1    ratings  respectively. 

Judge  1,  in  defining  "difficult",  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
I    legal  definition  of  delinquency  alone  was  entirely  inadequate  and 
that  a  coiart  appearance  was  not  a  necessary  criterion  of  delinquency, 

5  "Delinquent  career"  was  defined  as  a  "customary  and  habitual 
mode  of  adjustment"  or  a  "persistent  pattern  of  anti-social  behavior". 
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FIGURE  I 

TEE  11-POINT  RATING  SCALE  AS  USED  IM  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PREDICTION 

BI  THREE  JUDGES,  1938 


"Average" 
("plus  boys") 


-5 

-U 
-3 
-2 
-1 


"Markedly  not  difficult",  "non-pre-delinquent", 
or  extreme  probability  of  not  developing  a 
delinquent  career. 


Varying  degrees  of  the  above 


"Difficult" 
("minus  boys") 


-1 
-2 
-3 

-5 


Uncertain  or  equal  probabilities  of  developing 
toward  or  away  from  delinquency. 


Varying  degrees  of  the  following 


"Markedly  difficult",  or  "pre-delinquents",  or 
extreme  probabilities  of  developing  a  delinquent 
career* 


He  belieyed  that  a  more  reliable  criterion  is  the  observed  disorganiza- 
tion of  personality.    Judge  2  characterized  a  "difficult"  boy  as  one, 
'  who, 

I  in  the  face  of  a  normal  amount  of  detersmce  gets  into 

difficulty  with  society  -  may  not  actually  be  delin- 
quent -  but  owing  to  lack  of  personality  adjustment 
he  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  average  environment* 
Or  he  is  unable  to  resist  environmental  influences 
persistently  and  would  turn  to  anti-social  conduct  as 
a  solution. 

He  would  not  claim  that  delinquency  need  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
I     a  disorganized  personality.    Uie  latter  may  show  no  trend  toward  delin- 
quency  -  "either  through  the  nature  of  the  abnormality  itself  or  due 
to  the  fact  that  such  an  individual  may  be  living  in  an  environment 
putting  little  stress  upon  the  individual.".    In  oliier  words,  he  be- 
lieved that  delinquency  might  be  the  result  of  difficult  environmental 
influences  impinging  upon  an  individual  susceptible  to  such  influences. 
,     judge  3  defined  the  "difficult  boy"  as  "one  whose  habits,  attitudes 
and  behavior  give  evidence  of  an  incipient  or  actual  anti-social  career 
regardless  of  open  conflict  with  the  law".    He  believed  that  a  high 
proportion  of  disorganized  personalities  would  fall  into  this  group. 
The  "average"  boy  was  considered  by  Judge  1  as, 

one  whose  constant  traits,  values  and  actions  are  those 
by  which  adjustment  can  be  made  to  the  changing  situa- 
i  tions  and  problems  of  his  age  level  and  intolerable 

I  social  circumstances  without  personality  impairment. 

He  observed  that  the  preponderance  of  unfavorable  factors  do  not 

necessarily  indicate  a  "difficult"  boy  unless  the  individual's  res- 

ponses  to  those  factors  were  known.    In  other  words,  if  he  responded 
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to  these  unfavorable  factors  without  disturbing  conduct,  he  could  be 
considered  an  "average"  boy  even  thou^  he  mi^t  be  disorganized  in 
his  personality.    Likewise,  Judge  2  believed  that  the  abnormal  per- 
sonality need  not  necessarily  be  pre-delinquent.    Judge  3  also  stressed 
the  matter  of  conduct  as  being  the  essential  criterion,  i.e.,  the 
individual's  reaction  to  his  environment.    He  said  that  the  average 
boy  was  "physically,  mentally  and  moreuLly  capable  of  conducting  him- 
self in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  standairds  of  behavior 
in  the  broader  community".    Thus,  the  three  judges  agreed  that  the 
essential  criterion  of  the  "average"  boy  was  acceptable  conduct.  The 
"average"  boy  was  considered  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  "difficult". 

The  classification  of  "zero"  would  logically  be  assumed  to  mean 
that  the  probabilities  of  the  boy  becoming  delinquent  are  equal  to 
||    the  probabilities  of  his  not  becoming  delinquent  and  thus  a  point  of 
I     uncertainty.    This  was  considered  a  weak  category  because  frequently 
the  judges  placed  in  this  group  boys  on  whom  they  had  incomplete  in- 
formation as  well  as  some  who  were  too  young  to  have  developed  easily 
recognized  social  attitudes  outside  the  home.    Fortunately,  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  650  matched  cases  were  "zero", 
j  The  three  judges,  working  independently,  made  predictions  for 

each  of  more  than  782  boys.    If  at  least  two  of  the  judges  had  indepen- 
dently given  a  particular  boy  the  same  rating,  that  rating  was  taken 
as  the  best  prediction  for  that  boy*,    If  the  independent  ratings  of 
no  two  of  the  men  were  the  same,  the  case  was  discussed  until  two  of 
the  three  men  agreed  on  a  rating. 
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After  he  had  made  a  rating  for  a  case,  each  judge  recorded  brief 


notes  of  the  chief  factors  upon  which  his  judgments  were  based.    A  few 

samples  of  these  protocols,  as  given  by  the  raters,  follow: 

Example  A  -  This  boy  presented  a  picture  of  a  serious  pre-delin- 

quent.    The  judges  rated  him  as  -3  or  -U  with  a  final  rating  of  -3 

which  was  a  hi^  delinquency  rating.    This  boy  did  turn  out  to  be  a 

serious  delinquent  with  commitments  to  Lyman  School,  Shirley  School  and 

the  Massachusetts  Reformatory* 

Judge  1  -  (-3):    Two  years  retarded  at  school  where  in 
constant  disorder  and  some  petty  stealing*    Some  bunking 
out  at  night.    Older  sister  delinquent  (steals,  bunks 
out).    Mother  dead  and  maternal  grandmother  alcoholic. 
Very  poor  neighborhood  -  congested.    Father  stubborn, 
inconsistent  in  discipline.    Subject  adventuresome,  rover. 

Judge  2  -  (-4^):    Siibject  is  excitable  -  untrained,  has 
faculty  of  "putting  himself  across",  which  is  an  asset 
in  delinquency.    Already  is  stealing,  not  vicious  but  a 
moral  bad  example  of  older  sister.    Father  willful  and 
uncooperative  with  agencies.    Children  never  had  much 
supervision. 

Judge  3  -  (-3):    Age  10,  grade  III,  the  fourth  of  six 
children  in  a  home  broken  by  mother»s  death  from  T.B. 
five  years  ago.    Maternal  grandmother  helps  father  care 
for  children  but  teacher  says  she  goes  "on  bats"  for 
week  or  so.    Father  helpless  and  uncooperative.  Bad 
neighborhood;  some  of  other  children  have  T.B.  bones 
and  some  infantile  paralysis,    bubject  has  low  average 
intelligence  but  has  repeated  two  grades.    Is  a  very 
cute  youngster  and  knows  how  to  "play  up"  to  people  and 
is  a  terror  when  not  watched.    Is  a  chronic  runaway  and 
a  notorious  thief. 

Example  ^  -  This  boy  presents  the  appearance  of  a  non-pre-delin- 

quent.    fie  tamed  out  to  be  markedly  free  of  any  delinquent  activity* 

Judge  1  -  (♦3):    An  excellent  student,  well-behaved 
and  conscientious*    At  home  is  somewhat  fretful  when 
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his  desires  are  crossed.    Ho  indications  of  difficulty. 
Family  comfortably  situated  economically,  have  hi^  am- 
bitions for  children.    Father  active  politically.  No 
criminality  or  S.S»I«    Superior  performance  on  S,A« 

Judge  2  -  (+2):    Dependable,  popular,  capable,  good 
poise*    But  perhaps  somewhat  spoiled  at  home  thou^ 
survives  it  well.    Good  standards  in  family.  Father 
good  pattern,    (Father  traffic  offenses  only,)  Mother 
ambitious,  concern  and  planful  regime,. 

Judge  3  -  (+2):    Age  10,  the  youngest  of  four  children 
of  superior  Italian  parents.    Father  owns  insurance 
business,    Not  known  to  S,S,I,    Father  has  series  of 
minor  traffic  violations  and  is  said  to  be  a  "pol". 
Fair  section.    Subject  has  average  intelligence  and 
superior  achievement  and  teachers  give  fine  ratings. 
Somewhat  spoiled  by  mother  and  shows  tantrums  but  no 
anti-social  conduct.    Mother  pictures  all  home  affairs 
and  children  with  rose-colored  glasses. 

Example  C  -  This  boy  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pre-delinquent 

but  he  did  not  becam  delinquent.    He  was  rated  by  -2  by  all  three 

Judges, 

Jbdge  1  -  (-2):    Subject  retarded  at  school  (when 
placed  beyond  test  achievement  -  test  level  even  now) 
and  obviously  disinterested  in  making  a  "go"  of  it, 
iiis  close  friend  is  a  boy  two  years  retarded  and  some- 
thing similar  (or  worse)  school  problem.    Subject  was 
well  liked  by  boys,  and  is  active  with  gang  who  engage 
in  small  thefts.    Subject  an  assertive  personality,  dis- 
obedient at  school.    Neglected  physically.  Unfavorably 
compared  to  older  brother  -  "a  model  boy",  liJconomic 
stress  of  family  relieved  by  mother's  work  outside. 
Neighborhood  fairly  good,  but  harbors  gang  of  boys  who 
have  engaged  in  some  minor  group  stealing.    Bole  of 
father  uncertain. 

Judge  2  -  (-2):    Has  sense  of  inferiority  (reading 
difficulty),  wants  to  compensate  by  being  "tough  guy"; 
gang  influences;  very  gregarious  and  assertive.  Family 
good  standards,  keep  track  of  boy  and  aware  of  problems. 
Apparently  adequate  discipline  at  home. 

Judge  3  -  (-2):    S"ubject  is  third  of  four  children  of 
apparently  interested,  congenial  and  competent  parents. 
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No  economic  dependencj,  although  not  well  off.    Subject  is 
a  problem  to  mother  because  of  enuresis,  slowness  in  school 
and  teacher  says  Subject  is  sly,  slovenly,  disobedient, 
and  deceitful.    Apparently  has  been  in  petty  thefts  with 
gang  under  an  older  sophisticated  leader, 

JroBL  statements  made  by  the  judges  th^oselves  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  judgments  were  impressionistic  and  clinical  in  nature 
based  on  the  study  of  all  the  data  which  were  presented  to  them.  The 
judges  did  not  use  any  matiiematical  computation  or  statistical  manipula- 
tion of  weighted  variables.    IMquestionably,  in  such  a  clinical  approach 
there  would  be  informal  weightings  of  an  intuitive  and  intangible 
nature  based  upon  the  individual  judge's  past  experience.    Ihe  proto- 
cols, a  few  examples  of  which  were  given  above,  only  represent  the  con- 
scious and  articulated  criteria  of  the  several  judges. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  validation  of  the  prognostications  would 
have  to  be  based  on  these  protocols  since  they  are  the  only  record  of 
the  factors  which  we  have  upon  which  the  judges  based  their  predictions. 
Ihese  protocols,  then,  will  be  considered  in  more  detail  later. 
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CHAPTER  III 

EVENTOATION  OF  THE  SELECTION  CUBflMITTEE  PREDICTION^ 

The  writer  and  Mr.  £d?dn  Powers,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  CSIS, 
collaborated  in  determining  how  the  population  woiild  be  sampled,  in 
drawing  up  the  scale  upon  which  evaluations  could  be  made,  and  in 
making  the  final  ratings j  as  will  be  described  later.    Hereafter,  these 
two  men  will  be  referred  to  as  ■the  raters,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Since  this  study  was  planned  as  a  preliminary  investigation  on  a 
validation  of  the  committee's  predictions  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  was  anything  of  siifficient  significance  to  warrant  the  time  and 
eacpense  of  conducting  a  more  detailed  study,  it  was  desired  to  obtain 
i    a  sample  of  the  entire  population  of  the  650  control  and  treatment 
boys  for  irtiom  predictions  were  made* 

It  was  agreed,  between  the  raters,  that  only  those  boys  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen  and  one-haJJT  would  be  included  in  the 
sample.    The  selection  of  cases  on  this  age  basis  depended  upon  the 
following  factors.    In  the  first  place,  the  committee  had  made  its  pre- 
I    dictions  over  a  projected  ten-year  period  which  is  obviously  a  risk  that 
few  would  care  to  take.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  only  the  oldest 
CblS  boys  would  meet  this  qualification  or  approximate  it.    In  addition, 

ji 

I'    it  can  be  more  readily  determined  whether  the  older  boy  has  or  has  not 
I    developed  a  delinquent  career  since  he  has  had  ample  time,  in  most 
cases,  for  his  patterns  of  behavior  to  become  established  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.    Secondly,  all  boys  were  being  routinely  cleared 


throu^  the  Board  of  Probation  upon  reacshing  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
one-half  and  it  was  believed  desirable  to  have  this  information, 

Ibe  sampling  was  also  determined  to  s<me  extent  by  the  amount  of 
Information  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  delinquency.    All  of  the  325 
treatment  boys  did  not  continue  in  the  program  to  its  end  in  December 
194-5  for  a  number  of  practical  reasons.    Largely,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  staff  during  the  war  years,  it  was  necessary  to  drop  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  boys.    Hie  CSYS  did  not  have  as  much  information 
on  the  delinquencies  of  these  closed  cases  and  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  reject  the  boy  of  seventeen  and  one-half  in  this  group  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  information  related  to  his  delinquencies  to 
classify  him. 

Another,  and  most  important  factor,  was  that  the  committee  had 
made  their  predictions  on  -Uie  assumption  that  the  boys  woiild  not  re- 
ceive systematic  treatment  directed  at  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  control  group  would  make  the  best 
study  in  this  regard  since  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
controls  did  not  receive  the  long-time,  systematic  trealanent  that  was 
afforded  the  CSYS  treatment  group.    Conversely,  the  latter  group  migjit 
be  open  to  question  in  validating  the  original  committee's  predictions 
since,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  CSIS  was  the 
prevention  of  delinquency.    It  was  decided,  however,  to  include  fifty 
treatment  cases  in  the  total  sample  of  one  hundred  since  validation 
of  the  prognostications  of  this  group  compared  with  fifty  controls 
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ml^t  have  some  implications  for  the  evaluation  of  the  CSIb  treatment 
program.    For  example,  if  those  treatment  boys  who  were  predicted  as 
pre-dellnquent  did  in  fact  develop  delinquent  careers,  it  would  mean 
that  the  treatment  was  unsuccessful  and  the  prediction  valid.  Also, 
if  those  boys  who  were  rated  as  unlikely  to  become  delinquent  did 
develop  delinquent  careers,  it  would  mean  that  the  prediction  was  in- 
valid and  the  treatment  inadequate.    It  would  be  expected  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  fifty  treatment  with  the  fifty  controls  would  find  many 
more  controls  delinquent  if  the  treatment  program  had  been  successful 
in  preventing  delinquency  among  the  treatment  boys. 

A  practical  reason  for  including  the  treatment  cases  in  this 
sample  was  that  the  CbIS  had  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  con- 
cerning them;  whereas,  it  had  less  information  on  fewer  boys  in  the 
control  group.    While  this  particular  study  was  in  progress,  a  field 
worker  was  gathering  data  on  the  control  group  and  these  cases  were 
used  in  the  sample  as  adequate  information  became  available. 

One  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  the  sample  was  the 
method   by  which  the  cases  were  classified  or  rated  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  development  of  delinquent  careers.    TJie  raters  independently, 
and  without  any  discussion  whatever,  classified  each  case  and  later 
compared  their  findings.    If  they  had  disagreed  as  to  the  extent  a 
given  boy  had  or  had  not  developed  a  delinquent  career,  they  rejected 
that  boy  from  the  study.    It  was  obvious  that  through  this  process 
an  unknown  number  of  cases  would  have  to  be  rejected.     Since  the 
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total  number  of  boys  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  and  one-half 
were  limited^  and  since  some  of  the  other  criteria  would  also  tend  to 
eliminate  an  unknown  number  of  cases,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
select  cases  alphabeticsJ-ly,  beginning  with  A  and  working  through  the 
alphabet  until  fifty  treatment  and  fifty  control  cases  had  finally  been 
obtained. 

To  simuflarize:    The  raters  agreed,  therefore,  to  select  alphabeti- 
cfuLly  only  those  boys  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  and  one-half 
and  on  whom  they  perfectly  agreed  through  independent  study  and  who 
had  fallen  within  a  particular  grouping  on  the  scale. 

The  raters,  having  decided  upon  the  method  of  selection  were 
next  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing  a  workable  instrument  on 
which  to  rate  the  extent  to  which  a  given  boy  had  or  had  not  developed 
a  delinquent  career.    Since  the  11-point  scale  (See  lUgure  I  -  p.  13) 
had  already  been  used  by  the  Selection  Committee  in  their  predictions, 
it  was  believed  that  it  could  also  be  adapted  for  use  in  determining 
the  outcome  of  the  predictions.    Obviously,  an  important  consideration 
was  that  it  would  yield  comparable  ratings  which  could  be  conveniently 
compared  to  the  predictions. 
!l  Since  it  was  preferable  to  use  the  11-point  scale  in  some  fashion, 

in  order  to  have  comparable  ratings,  the  raters  agreed  to  break  up  the 
11-point  scale  into  what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  a  5-point 
scale.    Figure  II  shows  how  this  was  done,    (See  Figure  II  -  p.  23) 

A  glance    at  Figure  II  will  show  that  there  are  three  scale  points 
within  Group  I  and  Group  V  respectively.    The  committee,  in  its  pre- 


FIGURE  II 

THE  n-POINT  RATING  SCAL£  REDUCED  TU  A  5-POINT  SCALE 


1)  GrouD  I       Serious  delinquents 
-^j        ^  "Delinquent  Careers" 
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dictions,  very  rarely  used  -5  or       so  that  the  extremes  of  the  scale, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  were  -J^  and  It  was  for  this  reason 

that  the  raters  felt  justified  In  grouping  them  in  this  manner.  It 
was  necessary  to  define  what  was  meant  by  the  various  groupings  in  a 
more  practical  form.    This  was  done,  as  follows: 

Group  I  -  (-3.  -L.  -5) 

These  boys  have  shown  a  "persistent  pattern  of  anti-social  be- 
havior" expressed  by  a  disregard  or  defiance  of  authority.    Their  delin- 
quent acts,  official  and  unofficial,  have  been,  as  a  rule,  frequent  and 
seilous  although  in  some  cases  their  delinquency  may  be  expressed  by  a 
long  series  of  minor  infractions  or  by  only  one  or  two  serious  offenses. 

Usually  these  boys  are  well  known  to  law-enforcing  agencies  and 
are,  or  have  been,  on  probation  and  usually  have  been  committed  to  a 
correctional  school.    However,  it  may  be  possible  that  they  are  not 
known  to  law-enforcing  agencies  althou^  they  siay  have  committed  fre- 
quent and/or  serious  delinquent  acts  for  which  they  could  be  adjudged 
delinquent.    They  are  characterized  by  persistent  delinquent  activity 
in  spite  of  ordinary  deterrents.    They  have  little  or  no  respect  for 
law  and  order,  resist  authority,  and  among  them  are  found  the  "cop 
haters".    This  group  would  also  include  those  boys  who  are  frequently 
drawn  Into  trouble  althou^  their  general  Intent  Is  "to  go  straigjat". 

Group  II  -  (-1.  -2) 

Biese  boys  have  not  shown  a  "persistent  pattern  of  an ti -social  be- 
havior" but  they  have  shown  a  disregard  for  authority  though  not  so 
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frequently  as  those  in  Group  I.    They  are  somewhat  ixnscrupulous  and  will 
violate  the  law  (for  gain)  but  are  more  inclined  to  inhibit  tneir  im- 
pulses than  those  in  Group  I. 

'%ey  may  be  known  to  the  police  and  coiart  for  minor  offenses, 
Diey  may  have  been,  or  are,  on  probation  or  may  have  had  a  commitment 
I     to  a  training  school.    Technical  violations  may  be  frequent  and  will- 
fully committed.    Hielr  minor  offenses  are  only  occasional.    In  atti- 
tude they  resent  authority  in  some  degree  but  do  not  carry  their  resent- 
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I    ment  to  the  extreme  of  those  in  Group  I. 

Group  III  -  (0) 

These  boys  have  not  been  consistent  in  their  attitudes  or  behavior* 
!     At  times  they  have  been  defiant;  at  other  times  they  have  been  quite 
!     law  abiding.    Their  record  is  not  entirely  clear  of  misbehavior.  Their 
offenses,  whidi  occur  infrequently,  are  confined  to  petty  thefts.  Biey 
may  also  be  troublesome  in  school  throu^  misbehavior  and  truantlng  but 
'    these  are  not  frequent  or  serious. 

There  are  equal  probabilities  that  they  will  be  a  plus  or  a  minus. 
Psychologically  they  are  somewhat  anti-social  but  seldom  carry  their 
impulses  into  action  except  for  technical  violations  which  may  be  rela- 
tively frequent.    Ihey  may  be  known  to  the  court  or  police  for  minor 
violations  which  are  infrequent  and  not  serious. 

Group  IV  -  Ul,  »2) 

Althou^  these  boys  may  have  at  times  been  careless  or  reckless 
In  their  associations  and  may  have,  therefore,  been  involved  rarely  in 


some  minor  delinquency,  they  se&a  to  have  a  fairly  wholesome  attitude 
toward  the  law  and  are  not  considered  real  delinquents  by  the  authori- 
ties.   They  may  have  committed  a  few  less  serious  delinquent  acts  or 
they  may  have  committed  one  or  two  more  serious  acts  for  which  they  are 
repentant  and  for  which  they  are  not  wholly  to  blame.    On  the  whole, 
these  boys  are  law  abiding  and  have  respect  for  the  law. 

Usually,  however,  they  would  not  be  known  to  the  police  or  courts 
except  perhaps  for  some  technical  violations. 

Group  V  -  (♦3.  *5) 

There  is  no  doiabt  of  the  sincerity  of  these  boys  who  are  well 
socialized  and  definitely  respect  duly  constituted  authority.    It  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  cOTimitted  some  delinquent  act  or  acts  but 
if  so,  such  acts  were  not  typical  of  "Uiem  and  are  rare  and  not  serious. 
Usually  they  are  not  known  to  the  police  or  courts  except  perhaps  for 
j|    technical  violations  which  are  allowable  under  this  category,  provided 
I    they  are  \mcommon  or  rare.    Ordinarily  even  these  would  not  be  of  will- 
I    ful  intent.    Ihese  boys  are  definitely  on  the  side  of  law  and  order 
jl    and  seem  to  belong  to  that  group  of  potentially  good,  solid  citizens. 

It  was  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  Selection  Committee 
referred  to  delinquency  that  they  were  considering  a  delinquent  career 
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or  a  "persistent  pattern  of  anti -social  behavior".    Group  I,  on  the 
above  scale,  represents  the  delinquent  careerist.    Baree  factors  were 
considered  constantly  while  this  scale  was  being  devised.    These  were: 
j     (1)  the  frequency  of  offenses;  (2)  the  seriousness  of  offenses;  and 
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(3)  the  attl tilde  of  the  boy  toward  authority  and  regarding  his  offenses, 

I  The  next  step  was  the  long  process  of  rating  the  boys  based  upon 

material  obtained  from  several  sources.    Voluminous  records  had  been 

kept  on  the  treatment  boys  since  1939.    In  addition,  all  of  the  boys, 

whether  control  or  treatment,  had  been  cleared  through  the  Board  of 

Probation  and  the  local  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  which  deals  only  with 

delinquents;  all  boys,  whether  control  or  treatment,  had  been  cleared 
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through  Lyman  School,  Shirley  School    and  the  Massachusetts  Keformatory, 
and  in  the  cases  of  those  boys  who  were  committed,  abstracts  were  made 
of  these  official  records.    In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  raters 
knew  personally  the  majority  of  the  treatment  boys  while  the  other  rater 
knew  a  substantial  number,    Une  of  the  raters  had  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  all  of  the  control  boys. 

The  raters  independently  and  very  carefully  analyzed  all  the 
available  data  and  then  made  their  independent  judgments  as  to  tne  ex- 
!    tent  an  individual  boy  did  or  did  not  become  delinquent.    After  the 
two  men  had  rated  a  group  of  boys,  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing their  ratings.    If  the  ratings  did  not  perfectly  agree,  those 
cases  were  rejected.    Hiis  process  continued  until  the  raters  had  ob- 
tained one  hundred  boys  -  fifty  treatment  boys  and  fifty  control  boys 
on  irtiom  they  perfectly  agreed. 

1  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
located  at  Shirley,  Massachusetts  are  the  two  State  correctional  schools 
in  Massachusetts  for  delinquent  boys.    Lyman  School  for  Boys  is  for  boys 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.    Shirley  School  is  for  delinquent  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen. 


As  Table  I  (p.  29)  indicates,  the  records  of  eighty-six  of  the 
treatment  boys  were  analyzed  and  independent  ratings  made  on  each  boy 
in  order  to  find  fifty  cases  on  whom  the  raters  perfectly  agreed, 
Biis  represented  58«14.  per  cent.    In  the  case  of  the  controls  it  was 
necessary  to  read  and  then  analyze  only  seventy-three  cases  to  obtain 
fifty  boys.    The  rate  of  agreement  for  the  control  group  was  somewhat 
higher  -  68.^9  per  cent.    Hiis  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
great  mass  of  information  found  in  the  treatment  records  which  contain 
anywhere  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pages,  as  contrasted  with  the  con- 
trol group  which  averaged  five  pages  per  record.    It  seemed  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  material  in  Vae  records,  the  more  difficult  it 
was  to  make  a  rating  upon  which  the  respective  raters  could  agree, 

Thus,  out  of  this  analysis  and  rating  process  there  emerged  one 
hundred  boys;  fifty  ccaatrols  and  fifty  treatment  with  ratings  of  the 
degree  to  which  they  had  or  had  not  become  delinquent  which  could  be 
compared  with  the  oelection  Committee  prognostications. 

Table  II  (p,  30)  shows  the  comparison  between  the  predictions  of 
1938  and  the  eventuation  of  those  predictions  for  fifty  treatment  boys 
in  194.7.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  the  boys  in  this 
study  were  seventeen  and  one-half  years  of  age  or  older  when  their 
delinquency  status  was  determined.    It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
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the  predictions  were  made  in  1938  and  the  outcome  of  -ttie  predictions 
was  determined  in  19^7  •    Approximately  nine  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  predictions  to  the  measurement  of  the  outcome,    Ihe  diagonal 
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extent  of  agbeement  of  two  imdependent  raters  on  the  5-point 
delinquency:  scale  for  159  treatment  and  control 
Bois  of  the  csia 


Difference 
In  Rating 

Treatment 

Control 

Both  Groups 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

None 

50 

58.U 

50 

68.49 

100 

62.89 

1 

25 

29.07 

18 

24-66 

43 

27.04 

2 

9 

lo.-;? 

5.48 

13 

8.18 

3 

2 

2.32 

1 

1.37 

3 

1.89 

Total 

86 

100.00 

73 

100.00 

159 

100.00 

TABLE  II 


THiC  SELECTION  COMMITTEE  PREDICTIONS  OF  1938  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  DELIMQUENCY  STATUS  AT  AGE  SEVENTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF 
FOR  FIFTY  TREATMENT  BOIS  OF  CSIS 


Delinquency  Status  on  5-point  Scale 

nt.  Acre  17i 


Selection  Committee 
Predictions  on 


5-Point  Scale 

I 

II 

'  III 

IV 

V 

Total 

I 
II 
III 
IV 

V 

Total 

2 

^2 

1 

1 

5 

^2 

V 

3 
13 
1 

15 
1 

6 
22 

3 
18 

1 

U 

2 

3 

8 

33 

50 

line  in  Table  II  represents  perfect  prediction  and  it  is  inanediately 
apparent  that  nine  boys,  or  18  per  cent,  eventuated  as  predicted,  three 
boys,  or  6  per  cent,  turned  out  worse  than  predicted,  and  thirty-eight 
boys,  or  76  per  cent  turned  out  better  than  predicted. 

Table  III  (p.  32)  presents  a  somewhat  similar  picture  of  the  fifty 
control  boys.    An  examination  of  Table  III  will  show  that  10  per  cent, 
or  five  boys,  eventuated  as  predicted.    Six  boys,  or  12  per  cent  turned 
out  worse  than  predicted,  and  thirty-nine  boys,  or  78  per  cent  turned 
out  better  than  predicted. 

Table  IV  (p.  33)  is  a  combination  of  Table  II  and  Table  III. 
Table  IV  shows  that  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  boys  14  per  cent  turned 
out  as  predicted,  9  per  cent  turned  out  worse  than  predicted,  and  77 
per  cent  turned  out  better  than  predicted. 

The  above  analysis  gives  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  predictions.    If  we  differentiate  only  between  delinquent 
(Group  I  and  II),  doiibtful  (Group  III),  end  non-delinquent  (Group  IV 
and  V),  we  obtain  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  outcome  of  the  predic- 
tion for  the  total  group  of  one  hundred  treatment  and  control  boys  as 
Table  V  (p.  3A)  idll  show. 

An  examination  of  Table  V  presents  several  interesting  facts.  It 
can  be  seen  that  twenty-eight  boys  in  each  of  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent.    Six  of  these  twenty-eight 
treatment  boys  predicted  to  become  delinquent  actually  did  become 
delinquent,  representing  21.42  per  cent,  while  twenty-two,  or  78,57 
per  cent,  turned  out  non-delinquent.    However,  of  the  twenty-ei^t  boys 
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TABLE  III 


THE  SELECTION  COMMITTEE  PREDICTIONS  OF  1938  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  DELINQUENCY  STATUS  AT  AGE  SEVENTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF 
FOR  FIFTI  CONTROL  BOYS  OF  CSIS 


Selection  Committee 
Predictions  on 


Delinquency  Statue  on  5-point  Scale 
at  Age  17f 


5-point  Scale 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

I 

2 

1 

5 

II 

K 

12 

23 

III 

1 

1 

2 

IV 

19 

19 

? 

^1 

1 

Total 

8 

 1 

2 

1  

6 

50 

TABLE  IV 


THE  SELECTION  COMMITTEE  PREDICTIONS  OF  1938  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  DELINQUENCY  STATUS  AT  AGE  SEVENTEEN  AI\1D  ONE-HALF 
FOR  100  TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL  BOIS  OF  CSIS 


Selection  Committee 
Predictions  on 
5-Point  Scale 

Delinquency  Status  on  5-point  Scale 
at  Ace  17i  [  -         .  .  . 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

I 
II 
III 
IV 

Y 

Total 

7 
1 

1 

3 
9 

^2 

N 

A 
25 
2 

3A 
^2 

11 

A5 
5 

37 
2 

12 

3 

U 

67 

100 

TABLE  V 


SELECTION  COMWilTTEE  PKEDICTIONti  OF  1938  COMPARED  WITH  DELIN- 
QDENCr  STATUS  AT  AGE  SEVENTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF  FOR  100 
TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL  BOYS  OF  CSYS  ON  A  BAblS  OF 
DELINQUENT,  DOUBTFUL  AND  NON-DELINQUENT 


Selection  Committee 


Delinquency  Status  at  Age  17? 


Fredictions  as  to 
Delinquency  status 

De] 

Linquent 
[I.  11) 

Doubtful 
(III) 

Non-delinquent 
(IV.  V) 

Total 

T 

C 

T&C 

T 

C 

T&C 

T 

Li 

T&C 

Delinquent  (I,  II) 

6 

9 

15 

22 

19 

a 

56 

Doubtful  (III) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Non-delinquent 
(IV,  V) 

1 

1 

18 

20 

38 

39 

Total 

6 

10 

16 

3 

3 

Al 

AO 

81 

100 

In  the  control  group  who  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent,  nine,  or 
32.14  per  cent  did  become  delinquent  and  nineteen,  or  per  cent, 

did  not  become  delinquent.    This  represents  a  slightly  more  favorable 
outcome  for  the  treatment  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  How- 
ever, since  the  difference  seems  to  be  so  slight  between  the  outcome 
of  the  predictions  for  the  treatment  and  control  groups,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  two  could  be  handled  as  one  group  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study. 

Referring  again  to  Table  V,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  diagonal  line 
represents  perfect  prediction.    It  shows  that  fifty-five  boys  of  a 
total  group  of  one  hundred  turned  out  as  they  were  predicted.  J^om 
Table  V  it  may  be  seen  that  of  thirty-nine  boys  predicted  to  become 
non-delinquent,  thirty-ei^t  did  turn  out  to  be  non-delinquent,  while 
!     one  of  them  was  doubtful;  i.e.,  there  was  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  fall  on  the  delinquent  or  on  the  non-delinquent  side 
of  the  scale,    fie  was,  therefore,  rated  doubtful.    For  the  group  of 
boys  predicted  to  be  non-delinquent  the  eventuation  was  almost  perfect 
and  indicates  that  a  non-pre-delinquent  can  be  more  readily  identified 
and  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  delinquent  patterns. 
I  A  comparison  between  Table  IV  and  Table  V  shows  that  it  is  much 

I    more  difficult  to  predict  delinquency  on  the  finer  scale,  as  exempli- 
'    fied  by  Table  IV  which  is  no  more  than  would  be  expected. 

Referring  to  Table  V  again,  it  can  be  seen  that  out  of  fifty-six 
boys  who  were  predicted  to  becc»ne  delinquent  to  varying  degrees,  only 
fifteen,  or  26.78  per  cent  actually  developed  delinquent  careers.  The 
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remaining  hoys,  forty-one,  or  73.21  per  cent,  of  this  group  of  fifty-six 
turned  out  to  be  non-delinquent.    This,  then  is  the  discrepancy  group 
and  one  which  warrants  further  study. 

Bie  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  were  any  differences  be- 

i    tween  this  discrepancy  group  and  the  fifteen  boys  who  did  develop  delin- 
quent careers.    How  did  the  boys  who  were  predicted  to  be  non-delinquent 
and  turned  out  non-delinquent  compare  with  either  of  these  first  two 
groups  in  terms  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  protocols?  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  anticipated  that  those  who  were  predicted  to  become 
delinquent  would  be  similar  in  many  respects,  from  the  standpoint  of 

1    environmental  pressures  and  personality  make-up.    It  would  also  be  ex- 
pected that  the  non-delinquent  group,  i.e.,  predicted  to  be  non-delin- 
quent  and  tximed  out  non-delinquent,  would  enjoy  many  more  favorable 
personality  traits  and  fewer  undesirable  environmental  influences,  as 

:j 

I    determined  from  the  Selection  Committee's  protocols, 
ij  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  fifteen  boys  who  were  predicted 

to  become  delinquent  and  did  become  delinquent  will  be  designated 
Glass  A.    The  boys  who  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and  did  not 
become  delinquent  will  be  designated  Class  B.    The  boys  who  were  pre- 
dicted to  be  non-delinquent  and  eventuated  non-delinquent  will  be 
called  Class  C, 

j,  Hie  basic  question,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  idiether  or  not 

there  were  any  factors  or  constellation  of  factors  wJaich  would  differen- 
tiate all    three  classes  but  particularly  Class  A  from  Class  B  in  terms 

I     of  the  variables  ?4iich  the  jiidges  had  recorded  on  their  protocols. 


Throughout  the  remfdnder  of  this  study  the  principal  consideration  will 
be  given  to  these  two  classes  and  Class  C  will  only  be  referred  to 
occasionally* 

A  validation  of  the  committee's  predictions  might  be  done  in  one 
of  two  ways,  or  both.    First,  one  could  do  a  simple  content  analysis  of 
the  various  items  such  as  neighborhood,  intelligence,  etc.,  which  were 
mentioned  favorably  or  unfavorably  and  which  each  judge  recorded  as 
being  the  most  important  factors  upon  which  the  prediction  was  based. 
Secondly,  one  could  also  examine  the  protocols  from  a  case  study  or 
clinical  point  of  view.    This  latter  approach  would  show  a  certain  con- 
figuration or  constellation  of  factors  and  their  relationships  to  each 
other  which  would  not  appear  in  the  content  analysis.    In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Selection  Committee  did  not 
use  the  statistical  method  in  its  predictions,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.    It  was  decided  in  this  validation  of  the  Selection  Committee' 
predictions,  that  both  the  simple  content  analysis  and  a  case  study 
ancLLysis  would  be  combined.    While  a  systematic  analysis  of  items  in 
the  protocols  will  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  list  of  variables  which 
could  be  assessed  for  all  three  groups,  it  is  clear  that  an  examination 
of  the  protocols  in  their  totality  and  in  the  light  of  case  histories 
of  the  boys  is  also  necessary.    13ie  content  analysis  and  the  case  study 
analysis  will  be  considered  in  that  order.    It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  group  of  boys  who  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and  who  did 
not  (Class  B)  is  the  discrepancy  group,  i.e.,  it  is  the  group  that  the 
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Selection  Committee  failed  to  predict  accurately.    It  is  important, 
then,  to  ctMopare  Class  B  with  the  fifteen  boys  in  Class  A  who  developed 
delinquent  careers  in  order  to  determine  whetner  there  are  any  factors 
discriminating  between  them  as  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee's protocols. 

Of  the  fifteen  boys  in  Class  A,  the  real  delinquents,  eleven  of 
them  were  placed  in  Group  II  on  the  delinquency  scale  (see  Figure  II  - 
p.  23)  and  description  of  categories  of  delinquent  careers  (pp.  2ii-26). 
Four  of  "UieBe  fifteen  boys  were  placed  in  Group  I  in  terms  of  the 
committee's  predictions.    The  delinquency  status  at  age  seventeen  and 
one-4ialf  for  the  fifteen  boys  in  Class  A  was  eleven  boys  in  Group  I, 
or  markedly  delinquent,  and  four  boys  in  Group  II. 

Fifteen  boys  were  selected  from  Class  B  (the  group  of  forty-one 
boys  who  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and  who  did  not)  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  predictive  rating  and  the  highest  non-delinquency 
status  at  seventeen  and  one-half  since  it  was  believed  that  the  greatest 
extreme  between  prediction  and  delinquency  outcome  would  be  more  valid 
in  this  selection.    Class  B  was  selected  from  the  control  group  only 
since  treatment  obviously  could  not  have  been  a  factor  in  their  turn- 
ing out  to  be  non-delinquent.    Of  these  fifteen  boys,  two  were  predic- 
ted to  become  markedly  delinquent  (Group  I)  and  thirteen  fell  into 
Group  II.    The  delinquency  status  at  age  seventeen  and  one-half  for 
these  fifteen  boys  was  five  in  Group  IV  and  ten  in  Group  V. 

The  writer  examined  the  tarotocols  for  each  boy  to  obtain  all  the 


items  which  were  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  three  judges  as  being 
favorable  or  unfavorable.    The  judges  were  numbered  1,  2  and  3  so  that 
they  could  be  identified  later  if  necessary.    If  Judge  1  mentioned 
intelligence  as  a  favorable  factor  in  a  particular  instance,  the  number 
"1"  was  placed  in  the  appropriate  square  on  the  master  work  sheet  and 
similarly  with  the  other  two  judges.    The  writer  had  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  any  given  item  was  considered  by  a  judge  to  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable.    If  no  decision  could  be  made,  the  item  was  not  used. 
The  judgment  as  to  whether  any  given  item  was  considered  by  the  judge 
to  be  favorable  or  \anfavorable  depended  upon  how  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
text.   Certain  personality  traits  were  difficult  to  evaluate;  particiat- 
larly  such  traits  as  "timid",  "fears",  "shy",  "withdrawn",  etc.  It 
could  only  be  assumed  that  when  a  judge  gave  a  boy  a  low  rating,  these 
factors  were  considered  unfavorable.    Judge  3  frequently  and  routinely 
1    mentioned  chronological  age,  school  placement,  nativity  of  parents  and 
a  few  other  items  but  did  not  state  whether  he  considered  them  favorable 
or  unfavorable.    These,  of  covirse,  were  not  used  in  this  study. 

de  writer  noted  every  item  upon  the  work  sheet,  at  least  those 
on  iriiich  he  could  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  were  considered 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  noted  in  appropriate  columns  whether 
Judge  1,  2,  or  3  considered  them  favorable  or  lanf avorable .    The  result 
wets  a  list  of  almost  two  hundred  items  or  variables.    It  was  necessary 
ij    to  reduce  the  variables  because  it  would  have  been  too  time-consuming 
to  use  them  all  and  such  a  large  number  of  variables  associated  with 
such  a  small  sample  of  boys  became  meaningless  as  a  means  of  differen- 


I 


I 


tiating  one  group  from  the  other, 

2 

j  Although  there  are  a  number  of  methods  of  reducing  variables, 

the  writer  selected  the  simplest  method  and  the  most  obvious,  which  is 

to  study  them  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view  and  decide  which 

variables  would  naturally  go  together.    "Strictly  speaking,  of  course, 

gjrouping  does  not  reduce  the  nuniber  of  variables  but  only  the  nuniber 

3 

of  prediction  coefficients  to  be  computed*"     Hie  reduction  of  the 
1     variables,  of  course,  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  analysis  of 
the  protocols  for  each  boy  had  been  completed*    Bie  final  list  of 
twenty-two  variables  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  A  with  some  of  the  more 
important  items  which  were  considered  in  a  given  variable. 

Bae  number  of  times  the  Judges  mentioned  a  parti c^llar  variable, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  represents  the  number  of  occurrences 
of  such  judgments  for  that  particular  variable.    The  same  applied  for 
all  twenty- two  variables.    The  total  number  of  occurrences  represent 
the  total  nunfcer  of  times  all  three  judges  mentioned  all  variables, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  for  the  total  group  of  forty-five 
boys. 

||  The  twenty-two  most  frequently  mentioned  variables  are  listed  in 

Table  VI  (p.  41)  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  appearance.  The 
frequency  of  the  appearance  of  the  variables  is  expressed  in  terms  of 

2  Paul  Horst,    The  Prediction  of  Personal  Adjustment,  (New 
lork:    Social  Science  flesearch  Council,  1941),  p.  64---68.  ~* 


TABLE  VI 

THE  VARIABLES  LIFTED  MOST  FREQUENTLI  FOR  CLASSES  A,  B  and  C 
(The  frequency  of  appearance  of  each  variable  as  a  percentage  of  all  items 
in  protocols  for  all  forty-five  cases  -       Favorable;  U  =  Unfavorable) 


Variables 

Occurrence  in  All  Judges'  Pro1 

iocols 

A.B&C 

A 

R 

u 

1.    neighborhood  F 

U 

8.89 

.  1.4B 
7.41 

.11 

2.73 

.91 
2.28 

.45 
2.^9 

2.    Intelligence  F 

U 

8.U 

4.68 
3.76 

1.48 
1.48 

.68 

1.53 

2.50 

3.    Personality  Traits  F 

U 

7.07 

.68 

6.39 

2.73 

1.59 

.68 
2.05 

A*    School  Retardation  F 

U 

6.84 

1.25 
5.59 

.34 
1.82 

.45 
2.85 

.45 
.91 

5.    Parental  Supervision  F 

U 

6.16 

1.48 
4.68 

.11 
2.16 

.22 
2.39 

1.14 
.11 

6»    Delinquency  Status  F 

U 

6.16 

.80 
5.36 

2.62 

2.73 

.79 

7.    Parental  Social  Adjustment  F 

U 

5.59 

1.60 
3.99 

2.0^ 

.22 
1.48 

1.36 

8.    Mothers'  Attitudes  F 

U 

5.02 

1.71 

3-.  31 

2.28 

.22 

1.71 
.79 

9.    Behavior  at  School  F 

U 

4.68 

2.39 
2.28 

.57 
1.25 

,22 
1.02 

1.59 

10.    Fathers'  Attitudes  F 

D 

4.56 

1.37 
3.19 

2.05 

.57 

1.36 

11.    Family  Delinquency  F 

U 

4.33 

3.08 
1.25 

1.14 
1.02 

.45 
.22 

1.48 

12.    Home  Broken  F 

U 

4.10 

.11 
3.99 

.11 

1.82 

1.71 

13.    Economic  Status  F 

U 

3.99 

.91 

3.08 

.11 
1.^6 

.57 
.79 

.22 
.91 

L4.    Attitude  tov/ard  Authority  F 

U 

3.31 

.46 
2.85 

1.48 

1.14 

.45 
.22 

15.    Home  Adequate  F 

U 

3.08 

1.94 
1.14 

.91 
.57 

.45 

.34 

.57 
.22 

16.    Fathers'  Personality  F 

U 

3.08 

.57 

2.51 

.91 

.11 
1.25 

.45 
1.48 

17.    Health  F 

U 

3.08 

.11 
2.96 

.91 

1.14 

.11 
.91 

18.    Mothers'  Personality  F 

U 

2.96 

.46 
2.^1 

•4? 

.11 

1.48 

.34 
.^7 

19.    Status  Siblings  F 

U 

2.96 

.46 

2.51 

.91 

1.2^ 

.45 
.34 

20.    Behavior  with  Others  F 

U 

2.85 

2.85 

1.48 

1.14 

.22 

21.    Behavior  at  Home  F 

1.94 

1.48 
.46 

.45 
.22 

.11 
.22 

.91 

22.    Heredity  F 

U 

.91 

.  .91 

.34 

,    .57  . 
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the  number  of  times  the  variable  was  mentioned  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably.   The  frequency  of  mention  of  the  variables  is  expressed  as 
the  percentage  of  the  total  nuntoer  of  occurrences  of  all  the  variables 
for  all  the  forty-five  boys.    All  the  percentage  figures  seen  in  Table  VI 
are  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  occurrences  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable  for  all  twenty-two  variables. 

The  variable  which  the  three  judges  mentioned  more  frequently  than 
any  other  was  the  Nei^borhood.    This  variable  referred  to  the  quality 
of  the  nei^borhood  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  it  is  conducive  to  the 
development  of  delinquent  careers.    Bie  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
variable  was  Intelligence,  and  third.  Personality  Traits.    It  might  be 
assumed  that  the  three  most  frequently  mentioned  variables  in  this 
study,  Neighborhood,  Intelligence,  and  Personality  Traits  were  the 
most  important  ones  to  the  judges  in  making  their  predictions,  as  in 
Tfeylor's  study. 

An  examination  of  Table  VI  shows  that  a  number  of  the  variables 
were  discriminating  and  some  were  non-discriminating.    In  Table  VI,  the 
letter  "F"  refers  to  favorable  mention  of  an  item  and  "U"  to  unfavorable 
mention.    Column  one  represents  the  nuaober  of  times,  e:q)ressed  in  per- 
centages, that  all  the  judges  mentioned  a  variable  favorably  and  un- 
favorably.   Column  two  refers  to  the  percentage  of  times  that  all  three 
judges  mentioned  a  variable  as  favorable  or  unfavorable.    Column  three 


U  Donald  W.  Taylor,  "An  Analysis  of  Predictions  of  Delinquency 
Based  on  Case  Studies,"  The  Journal  of  Abnormal,  and  Social  Psychology. 
42:4-6-56,  January,  19^7. 
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refers  to  the  frequency  of  mention  of  the  variables  as  favorable  or  un- 
favorable for  Class  A;  coliimns  four  and  five  likewise  refer  in  percen- 
tages to  the  number  of  times  the  variables  were  mentioned  either 

1|     favorably  or  unfavorably  for  each  of  these  two  classes. 

I  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  variables  were 

only  those  iriiich  were  mentioned  In  the  judges*  protocols  as  being 
favorable  or  unfavorable.    In  the  great  mass  of  data  which  were 
available  to  the  judges  there  may  well  be  other  variables  which  might 

j    be  more  discriminating.    This  study  is  only  concerned  with  what  the 
judges  considered  to  be  most  important  in  making  their  predictions 

j    and  which  they  recorded. 

A  careful  analysis  of  Table  VI  will  show  that  all  the  favorable 
comments  discriminated  Class  A  from  Class       which  ml^t  be  expected. 
In  this  study  if  a  variable  is  discriminating,  favorable  comment  is 
predominantly  associated  with  Class  C  and  unfavorable  comments  with 
Class  A.    Likewise,  between  Class  A  and  Class  B,  \mfavorable  comments 
of  a  variable  would  be  more  frequent  with  Class  A. 

Variable  nuinber  7  (Parental  Social  Adjuslment)  discriminates 
markedly  between  Class  A  and  Class  C.    Class  A  had  no  favorable  mention 

'    of  Parental  Social  Adjustment,  whereas  Class  C  was  significantly  high 
in  comparison.    So  far  as  the  favorable  mention  was  concerned.  Behavior 
with  Others  was  not  a  discriminating  factor  between  these  two  classes 
since  it  was  not  mentioned  favorably  at  all.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  un- 
favorable comments  were  much  more  frequently  mentioned  by  all  judges 


than  were  farorable  1  terns ♦    For  this  reason.  It  is  believed  that  the  un- 
favorable mention  of  the  several  variables  is  of  more  significance  to 
this  study  and  idll,  therefore,  be  given  the  most  attention. 

Again,  an  analysis  of  Table  VI  will  show  that  unfavorable  comment 
discriminated  between  Class  A  and  Class  C  with  three  variables  - 
Fathers'  Personality,  Health,  and  Mothers*  Personality,    Five  items 
were  non-discriminating.    There  are  five  variables  for  which  favorable 
comment  discriodnated  between  all  three  classes  and  eight  which  dis- 
criminate unfavorably.    However,  Class  B,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  the  discrepancy  group  becaxise  they  were  the  boys  who  were  predicted 
to  develop  delinquent  careers  and  did  not,  is  the  most  interesting  class 
to  compare  with  Class  A. 

ttomparing  Ulass  A  and  Class  B  (again  referring  to  Table  VI),  It 
can  be  seen  that  nine  variables  were  not  referred  to  favorably  for 
either  group  and  that  five  of  the  remaining  variables  which  were  re- 
ferred to  favorably  were  non-discriminating.    Fbr  example,  it  can  be 
seen  that  Intelligence  was  a  slightly  more  iinfavorable  factor  for  Class 
B  than  for  Class  A.    There  are  then  ei^t  variables  which  were  mentioned 
favorably  which  did  discriminate  between  Class  A  and  Class  B.    An  exami- 
nation of  these  favorable  comments  revealed  that  the  discrimination  was 
not  significant.    So  that  we  may  say  favorable  mention  of  the  several 
variables  for  Class  A  and  diss  B  as  a  whole  did  not  discriminate  sig- 
nificantly. 

A  comparison  between  Class  A  and  Class  6  in  terms  of  whether  or 
not  unfavorable  mention  of  the  several  variables  discriminated  between 


these  two  classes  Is  some?(hat  more  interesting.    A  careful  analysis  of 
Table  VI  shows  that  ten  of  the  variables  are  non-discriminating  and 
that  twelve  do  discriminate  between  Class  A  and  Clfiss  6« 

Table  VII  (p.  46)  lists  the  twelve  items  which  discriminate  be- 
tween Class  A  and  Class  B.  An  examination  of  Table  VII  reveals  that 
Mothers'  Attitudes,  Fathers'  Attitudes,  and  Personality  Traits  would 
appear  to  discriminate  significantly  and  thus  would  warrant  further 
analysis.  The  remaining  variables,  listed  in  Table  VII,  discriminated 
in  varying  degrees  between  Class  A  and  Class  B  although  considerably 
less  so  than  Parental  Attitudes  and  Personality  Traits. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  comparisons  between  the  two  groups.  Class 
A  and  Class  B,  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  variable  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  these  two  groups 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  boys  in  each  group  for  whom  these  variables 
were  present. 

Parental  Attitudes 
Parental  Attitudes,  as  was  seen  from  Table  VII,  is  a  discriminating 
factor  between  Class  A  (the  group  predicted  to  be  delinquent  and  turned 
out  delinquent)  and  Class  B  (the  group  predicted  to  be  delinquent  but 
who  turned  out  to  be  non-delinquent).    For  Class  A  it  is  found  that  ten 
of  the  total  of  fifteen  boys  in  this  class,  or  67  per  cent,  suffered 
from  adverse  parental  attitudes.    In  Class  B  we  find  that  only  three 
boys  of  the  fifteen,  or  20  per  cent,  had  parents  with  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes toward  them.    It  will  be  recalled  (see  Appendix  A)  that  under 


TABLE  VII 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  UF  OCCURRENCES  OF  UNFAVORABLE 
COMMENTS  FOR  ALL  JUDGES  FOR  THOSE  VARIABLES  WHICH  DIS- 
CRIMINATE BETWEEN  CLASSES  A  Al^D  B 


Class  A    Class  B  Difference 

Variable 

f Expressed  In  ner  cent) 

1. 

Mothers*  Attitudes 

2.28 

.22 

2.06 

2. 

Fathers'  Attitudes 

2.05 

.57 

1.^8 

3. 

Personality  Traits 

2.73 

1.59 

l.U 

4. 

Family  Delinquency 

1.02 

.22 

.80 

5. 

Parental  Social  Adjustment 

2.05 

1.^ 

.57 

6. 

Economic  Status 

1.36 

.79 

.57 

7. 

Neighborhood 

2.73 

2.28 

8. 

Attitude  Toward  Delinquency 

1.^8 

l.U 

.35 

9. 

Behavior  with  Others 

1.^48 

l.U 

•34 

10. 

Behavior  at  School 

1.25 

1.C2 

.23 

11. 

Heme  Adequate 

.57 

.34 

.23 

12. 

Home  Broken 

1.82 

1.71 

•11 

I 


Parental  Attitudes  such  items  are  listed  as  "rejects!',  "severe",  "favors" 
%busive",  "no  understanding",  "indulgence",  "overprotects",  and  in  the 
case  of  the  mother,  "identifying  the  boy  with  an  unfavorable  father 
pattern".    It  was  found  that  thirteen  boys  in  Class  A  had  parents  who 
exhibited  unfavorable  attitudes  as  defined  above.    Three  of  these  boys 
were  rejected  by  the  father,  in  two  instances  the  father  had  no  under- 
standing, in  two  cases  the  father  was  severe,  and  in  the  case  of  one  boy 
the  father  favored  him  but  was  on  the  other  hand  abusive,    A  total  of 
eight  of  these  boys  then  had  fathers  who  exhibited  unfavorable  attitudes 
toward  them. 

We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  among  the  boys  in  Class  A  there 
were  five  whose  mothers  rejected  them,  one  whose  mother  was  indulgent, 
and  foxir  cases  in  which  the  mother  overprotected,  and  one  instance  where 
the  mother  identified  the  boy  with  the  unfavorable  father  pattern.  In 
eleven  of  these  cases  the  mother  exhibited  unfavorable  attitudes. 

In  three  cases  both  the  mother  and  father  rejected,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  father  was  severe  and  the  mother  rejected  the  boy. 

As  already  stated,  we  find  that  in  Class  B  only  20  per  cent,  or 
three  of  the  boys  in  this  class  had  parents  with  unfavorable  attitudes. 
In  one  case  the  father  was  severe,  in  another  he  rejected  and  in  the 
third  he  favored  an  older  child  which  might  be  construed  as  rejection. 
It  is  found  that  only  one  boy  was  overprotected  by  his  mother  and  in 
one  case  the  mother  favored  an  older  child. 

It  is  clear  then  that  for  Class  A  and  Class  B  Parental  Attitudes 
markedly  discriminated  between  them.    This  suggests  that  Parental  Atti- 


:iv.' 


tudes  should  carry  greater  weight  when  endeavoring  to  predict  delinquent 
behavior.    Table  VI  shows  that  seven  other  items  were  more  frequently 
mentioned  than  Mothers*  Attitudes  and  that  nine  variables  were  mentioned 
more  frequently  than  FatHers'  Attitudes.    This  further  illustrates  that 
although  the  Selection  Committee  mentioned  a  number  of  other  variables 
more  frequently  than  Parental  Attitudes,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were  the  ones  which  were  the  best  predictors  of  delinquency  except  as 
they  were  so  construed  by  the  Judges. 

Personality  Traits 
It  was  fo\md  by  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  items  included 
ji    under  Personality  Traits  (see  Appendix  A)  for  Class  A  and  Class  B  that 
I    there  was  no  single  item  or  group  of  items  which  discriminated  between 
these  two  classes.    Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that 
which  can  be  seen  in  Table  VII  which  indicates  that  Class  A  had  more 
of  these  unfavorable  or  neurotic  Personality  Traits  than  did  Class  B. 
j    Ihe  only  difference  that  could  be  found  was  that  in  Class  A  four  boys 
had  three  or  more  items  checked  as  unfavorable  as  contrasted  with  only 
one  boy  in  Class  B  with  three  or  more  unfavorable  items. 

Family  Delinquency  and  Parental  Social  Adjustment 
Family  Delinquency,  as  Table  VII  will  show,  discriminates  between 
Class  A  €ind  Class  B.    In  this  instance  only  parental  delinquency  is 
included.    It  is  found  that  the  parents  of  33  per  cent  of  the  boys  in 
Class  A  had  a  record  of  one  or  more  arrests  as  against  6  per  cent  for 
Class  B.    Class  C  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  group  which  was 


predicted  to  be  non-deiinquent  and  turned  out  non-delinquent,  had  no 
parents  with  criminal  records.    The  percentages  for  each  group  in  regard 
to  siblings  who  were  delinquent,  axe  13  per  cent  for  Class  A,  26  per 
cent  for  Class  B,  and  6  per  cent  for  Class  C.    If  we  consider  the 
records  for  the  whole  family,  we  find  AO  per  cent  for  Class  A,  4-0  per 
cent  for  Class  B  and  6  per  cent  for  Class  C.    Hiis  indicates  that  al- 
though parental  criminal  record  is  a  discriminatory  factor  between 
Class    A  and  Class  B,  it  also  shows  that  siblings'  delinquency  is  not 
a  discriminating  factor. 

So  far  as  Parental  Social  Adjustment  is  concerned,  it  is  foxind 

! 

I    that  66  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Class  A  were  living  with  parents  who 
themselves  were  socially  maladjusted,  as  against  33  per  cent  for  Class  B. 

EconCTflic  Status 

Regarding  Economic  Status  it  is  foiind  that  A(>  per  cent  of  the 
boys  in  Class  A  as  against  26  per  cent  in  Class  B  came  from  families 
suffering  economic  deprivation.    These  figures  include  both  dependent 
and  marginal  income  levels. 

Neighborhood 

Of  the  boys  in  Class  A  80  per  cent  came  from  unfavorable  neighbor- 
hoods, or  an  area  which  was  considered  to  have  a  high  rating  of  delin- 
quency or  unusual  opportunity  to  engage  in  delinquent  activity.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Class  B  also  came  from  undesirable  neighborhoods. 

Other  Discriminating  Variables 

Ihe  remaining  variables  seen  in  Table  Vll  may  be  treated  briefly 
since  they  do  not  significantly  discriminate  between  Class  A  and  Class  B. 


An  interesting  comparison  between  Class  A  and  Class  B  is  that  of  Attitude 
toward  Authority.    It  is  found  by  looking  at  Table  VII  that  Attitude 
toward  Authority  discriminates  slightly  between  tiie  two  groups,  with 
more  of  the  boys  in  Class  A  having  poor  attitudes  toward  authority. 
It  is  found,  however,    that  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  number  of  boys, 
JiQ  per  cent  of  those  in  Class  A  had  poor  attitudes  toward  authority  as 
against  53  per  cent  of  those  in  Class  B.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
percentages  in  Table  VII  were  derived  from  the  total  number  of  occur- 
I    rences  of  unfavorable  and  favorable  items  for  all  variables  in  all  three 
classes  of  boys,  so  that  actually  the  content  analysis,  as  it  pertains 
to  these  variables,  gave  the  reverse  of  the  true  picture  for  Class  A 
and  Class  B. 

Bae  variables  Behavior  with  Others  and  Behavior  at  School,  as 
recorded  by  the  Selection  Committee,  do  not  markedly  discriminate  be- 
tween Class  A  and  Class  B.    Fifty-three  per  cent  of  those  in  Class  A 
had  greater  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  their  peers  and  fought, 
teased  and  bullied  more  than  those  in  Class  B,  but  not  appreciably 
since  4^6  per  cent  of  those  in  the  latter  class  had  unfavorable  comments 
regarding  their  behavior  with  other  children.    Likewise,  Behavior  at 
School,  with  4-6  per  cent  of  those  in  Class  A  and  4.0  per  cent  of  those 
in  Class  B  eadaibiting  misbehavior  in  school,  does  not  significantly 
discriminate. 

Regarding  Broken  Homes,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  child 
!   needs,  for  his  optimum  development,  the  presence  of  both  parents  in  the 
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home  who  are  well  adjusted  to  each  other  and  can  provide  love  and  affec- 
tion and  proper  guidance  for  their  children.    If  this  thesis  is  correct, 
the  converse  should  be  true  -  that  a  home  in  which  one  or  both  parents 
are  absent  would  have  deleterious  effects  upon  the  development  of  a 
child.    This  might  be  particularly  true  if  the  absence  of  one  or  the 
other  parent  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  breakdown  in  the  relationship 
between  them  after  a  long  period  of  parental  discord.    The  emotional 
tension  in  the  home  created  by  such  parental  disharmony  mi^t  be  expected 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  child.    It  is  found  that  almost  one- 
half,  or  4-6  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  Class  A,  came  from  broken  homes  as 
contrasted  with  53  per  cent  in  Class  B.    Only  13  per  cent  of  those  boys 
in  Class  C,  i,e.,  the  group  predicted  to  be  non-delinquent  and  turned 
out  non-delinquent,  came  from  broken  homes.    Certainly  a  broken  home 
does  not  differentiate  between  Class  A  and  Class  B  in  this  study,  with 
more  of  the  non-delinquent  boys  coming  from  broken  homes  than  the  delin- 
quents.   Even  the  rate  of  separation  was  higher  for  Class  B  than  for 
!    Glass  A,    We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  for  these  particular  groups 
a  broken  home  was  not  a  discriminating  factor  based  upon  the  informa- 
tion  obtained  in  the  belection  Committee  protocols. 

As  a  result  of  the  simple  content  analysis  of  the  factors  upon 

j    which  the  judges  had  based  their  early  predictions,  a  list  of  twelve 

i 

variables  was  discovered  which  in  some  degree  discriminated  between 
Class  A  (the  group  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and  did  become  delin- 

I 

|i    quent)  as  against  Class  B  (the  boys  who  were  predicted  to  become  delin- 
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quent  and  who  did  not  follow  delinquent  careers).    It  was  found  that 
Parental  Attitudes  was  markedly  significant  as  discriminating  between 
the  two  groups.    It  was  also  found  that  Personality  Traits  did  also 
markedly  discriminate  but  no  particular  configuration  of  traits  coiild 
be  found  through  the  content  analysis  to  discriminate  between  Class  A 
and  Class  B.    The  remainder  of  the  twelve  variables  (see  Table  VII  - 
p.  4-6)  did  discriminate  but  not  significantly  so.    It  may  be  concluded 
that  Mothers'  Attitudes  and  Fathers'  Attitudes  should  receive  more 
i  weighting  than  any  one  of  the  other  variables  considered  in  this  study. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CASE  STUDI  ILLUbTRATIUNt)  OF  PREDICTION  ANi>  EVENTUATION 


It  has  been  foiind  from  the  content  analysis  that  Parental  Attitudes 
was  markedly  significant  as  discriminating  between  Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Adverse  parental  attitudes  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  delinquent 
careers  of  those  boys  in  Class  A  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  the 
only  factor  to  account  for  the  delinquency.    It  was  pointed  out  (see 
Table  VII  -  p.  4-6)  that  all  twelve  variables  did  discriminate  betvreen 
the  two  groups  but  it  was  probably  the  interplay  of  these  and/or  other 
unknown  factors  which  contributed  to  the  delinquency.    In  spite  of  this. 
It  cem  be  said  that  for  the  delinquent  careerists  considered  in  this 
study  the  inter-personal  relationships  within  the  family  were  signifi- 
cant factors  in  the  development  of  their  delinquent  careers. 

An  examination  of  the  case  histories  of  the  boys,  with  particular 
reference  back  to  the  Selection  Committee  ratings  made  prior  to  treat- 
ment, might  show  the  interplay  between  the  various  variables  recorded 
by  the  judges  In  their  protocols.    It  might  be  shown  in  the  additional 
information  found  in  the  case  histories  that  Pea*ental  Attitudes  was  a 
significant  factor  in  causing  delinquency  among  this  group  of  Class  A 
boys.    Certain  patterns  or  configurations,  which  might  cast  more  light 
on  the  differentiating  factors,  may  be  made  more  evident  in  studying 
the  personality  development  of  the  boy  through  his  case  history. 

The  only  thing  that  the  boys  in  Class  A  and  Class  B  have  in 
common,  as  determined  by  a  content  analysis  of  the  protocols,  are  the 
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twelve  variables  listed  in  Table  VII  (p.  4^6)  which  were  present  in  some 
degree  in  both  these  groups.    It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  follow- 
ing case  histories  are  representative  of  the  group  from  which  they  are 
taken  or  of  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  boys  in  the  general  popula- 
j    tion.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the  protocols  of  the  three  judges  are 
[    presumably  the  factors  on  which  they  based  their  predictions.    At  least 
'    they  were  the  factors  which  were  considered  most  important  by  the 
three  judges  in  making  their  predictions.    It  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  were  many  intuitive  and  intangible  factors  which  entered  into  the 
thinking  of  the  judges  and  which  do  not  appear  in  these  protocols  ex- 
i    cept  by  inference.    As  mentioned  earlier  these  intuitive  and  intangible 
judgments  constituted  informal  weightings  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  individual  judge. 

A  presentation  of  the  judges*  protocols  and  case  histories  of 
Charles,  George,  James  and  John  follow.    A  discussion  of  four  cases  can 
only  be  suggestive.    They  do,  however,  substantiate  to  a  degree  the 
findings  of  the  content  analysis  -  that  adverse  parental  attitudes  bear 
a  hi^  relationship  to  the  development  of  delinquent  careers. 

The  following  protocol  is  of  Charlie  whom  Judge  1  and  Judge  2 
predicted  to  be  a  minor  delinquent,  their  rating  being  final,  since 
the  ratings  upon  nihich  any  of  the  two  judges  agreed  was  accepted  as 
the  best  rating  for  any  particular  boy.    Judge  3  predicted  that  he 
would  be  a  more  serious  delinquent  but  none  of  the  three  judges  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  become  an  extremely  serious  delinquent,  which  he 
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did,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  later  case  material. 

No»  1  -  Uharles 

Judge  1  -  (-1):    The  center  of  his  difficiilty  is  at  school 
where  he  has  gained  the  disfavor  of  teachers  in  the  past 
who  continue  to  think  of  him  in  terms  of  his  worst  behavior 
with  them.    From  a  threateninglj  vicious  fit  of  temper  and 
I>rofanity,  he  becomes  pleasant  and  friendly  when  handled 
sympathetically.    Resents  correction  to  a  degree  which, 
with  his  aggressive  and  boastful  attitude,  spells  difficulty. 
Some  improvement  this  school  year.    Much  would  seem  to  depend 
on  wise  handling  by  the  school  where  he  would  most  quickly 
rebel  because  he  feels  most  abused  there.    Mother  concerned 
about  him  and  is  receptive  when  assistance  is  offered. 
Subject  has  defective  vision.    Destroys  property.  Father 
harsh,  in  discipline,  which  is  administered  arbitrarily. 
No  criminality.    State  Temporary  Aid  in  1932  when  father 
unemployed  -  no  other. 

Judge  2  -  (-1):    Intelligent  boy  from  family  of  good  stan- 
dards and  in  a  fair  neighborhood.    But  boy  was  spoiled 
earlier  and  encouraged  in  temper  tantrums.    Now  is  violent 
when  thwarted  thou^  much  is  bluster,    iiirtreme  threats. 
Father  now  over-severe  and  boy  fears  him.    Mother  criti- 
cizes this  but  threatens  him  with  it.    Responds  to  \mder- 
standing  treatment  but  has  established  a  pattern  of  re- 
action over  which  he  has  little  control.    This  makes  social 
adjustment  difficult  and  he  may  be  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  trying  to  live  up  to  his  vicious  bluster. 

Judge  3  -  (-2):    Age  8^  at  time  of  most  of  investigation. 
The  eldest  of  three  children  in  a  fairly  well-supported 
home  (dependent  once  for  few  months)  but  in  a  tense  home 
atmosphere  caused  by  father *s  excess  discipline  and 
severity,  super-imposed  upon  a  child  who  was  early 
spoiled  by  relatives.    1936  teacher  thought  Subject  a 
terrible  problem,  pugnacious,  destructive  and  viciously 
bad  tempered  at  times.    Present  teacher  confirms  his  bad 
temper  and  dangerous  explosions  but  says  he  has  improved. 
Average  intelligence  and  in  right  grade  thou^  has  poor 
vision  and  hearing.    Ho  criminal  records  in  family.  Seems 
to  be  getting  little  satisfaction  at  home  or  in  school, 
and  is  thus  a  risk. 

We  present  herewith  the  story  of  Charlie  as  obtained  from  his  mother, 

from  official  records,  and  from  the  youth  himself  during  194-6  and  1947. 
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As  may  be  judged  from  the  above  protocols,  (3iarlie*s  school  career 
was  a  stormy  one.    However,  he  passed  each  grade  regularly,  leaving 
school  In  the  eighth  grade  without  graduation.    His  average  school  work 
was  considered  fair  and  there  was  no  record  of  truancy.    He  was  con- 
sidered "definitely  anti-social  and  if  dissatisfied  with  the  teacher 
would  leave  the  room  and  the  school".    He  was  not  interested  in  other 
children  and  their  activities  because  he  was  "too  self-centered".  Other 
children  did  not  like  him.    However,  there  was  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  question  his  honesty,  certainly  in  the  school,  although  there  had 
been  reports  of  dishonesty  on  the  outside. 

He  began  his  official  delinquent  career  at  the  age  of  thirteen  when 
he  was  first  known  to  the  court  informally  since  his  parents  could  not 
handle  him.    They  reported  that  he  was  setting  fires  and  that  he  was 
stealing  pigeons  and  at  this  time  he  was  referred  to  a  child  guidance 
clinic.    Shortly  thereafter  he  appeared  in  court  on  an  attempted  lar- 
ceny charge  and  was  sent  to  a  psychopathic  hospital  for  observation. 
During  the  period  of  observation  he  was  impudent  and  profane  and  was 
diagnosed  as  a  psychopathic  personality  without  psychosis  and  super- 
vision in  a  correctional  institution  was  recommended.    However,  the 
court  allowed  placement  at  a  small  private  school  for  problem  boys;  a 
few  months  later  he  ran  away  from  the  school  and  the  superintendent 
did  not  want  him  returned.    The  parents  were  given  another  chance  to 
supervise  him  at  home  and  the  boy  was  given  a  suspended  sentence  to  a 
correctional  school.    During  the  next  two  months  he  ran  away  from  home 
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twice  and  so  the  suspended  sentence  was  revoked  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  correctional  school.    Within  two  months  Charlie  had  run  away  from 
the  school.    He  was  returned  and  shortly  thereafter  ran  away  again, 
this  time  involved  in  a  charge  of  breaking  and  entering  and  larceny. 
When  Charlie  was  fifteen  he  was  paroled  from  the  correctional  school 
and  within  three  months  he  was  back  at  the  correctional  school  again. 
It  was  evident  that  Charlie's  delinquent  career  was  well  started. 
Upon  his  release  from  the  correctional  school,  he  continued  his  delin- 
quent  career  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  the  second  offense  of 
stealing  an  auto,  he  was  committed  to  the  prison  colony.    He  was  paroled 

I 

at  the  age  of  ei^teen  but  a  few  months  later  was  re-committed  to  the 
State  reformatory  for  larceny  of  automobiles, 
j  Charlie  had  plunged  on  from  one  delinquency  to  another  until  at 

the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  serving  a  five-year  indefinite  sentence. 
He  could  not  use  the  child-guidance  clinic  nor  did  he  profit  by  place- 
ment in  a  private  school,  probation,  suspended  sentence  or  parole,  and 
it  appears  that  the  only  treatment  that  will  keep  him  out  of  trouble 
is  incarceration. 

Why  did  he  follow  such  a  career?    He  was  the  oldest  of  six  child- 

1 

ren;  three  girls  and  three  boys.      The  next  oldest  child  was  bom  when 
he  was  two  years  of  age  and  the  others  followed  in  rapid  succession 
thereafter.    All  the  other  children  are  doing  well  at  home  and  in 

1  This  is  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  in  194-6,  This 
differs  from  the  number  of  children  given  in  the  protocols,  when 
Charlie  was  only  ei^t  and  one-half  years  of  age. 


school,  according  to  all  reports*    The  father  has  had  his  om  contract- 
ing business;  he  is  a  good  provider  and  a  steady  worker.    Neither  of 
the  parents  have  a  court  record. 

Interviews  with  tiie  mother  reveal  a  good  deal  about  the  causation 
of  this  boy*s  delinquent  career.    She  was  interviewed  by  two  different 
follow-up  workers  who  obtained  sxibstantially  the  same  stories  and  im- 
pressions.   At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  C3aarlie  was  eighteen  and 
already  in  prison.    She  poured  out  a  great  deal  of  hostility  against 
the  school,  the  principal,  said  the  teachers.    She  thought  they  were 
more  or  less  responsible  for  Charlie's  unhappiness  in  school  because 

ij 

they  made  no  attempt  to  imderstand  him.    She  said  that  the  youngest 
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toy,  age  twelve  at  this  time,  was  having  similar  trouble  in  school, 
Charlie,  she  said,  had  been  unhappy  and  difficult  in  school  from  the 
I    very  beginning.    He  was  intelligent  but  with  an  uncontrollable  temper. 
He  was  not  xinderstood  by  his  father  who  abused  him  too  much  by  giving 
him  frequent  beatings  if  he  misbehaved.    She  exhibited  a  great  deal  of 
hostility  toward  her  husband.    He  had  refused  to  visit  Charlie  in  prison 
although  the  youth  had  written    to  him  twice  requesting  a  visit.  The 
mother  thinks  that  the  father  is  ashamed  and  fears  that  the  boy's  be- 
havior might  have  some  reflection  on  his  business  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  important  thing  in  his  life.    One  minute  she  was  praising  him 

j 

as  being  generous  and  explaining  his  behavior  as  due  to  his  own  poor 
early  life,  his  mother  and  father  having  died  when  he  was  seven,  and 
in  the  next  breath  she  was  threatening  to  divorce  him.    She  said  he  com- 


plained  that  she  was  more  interested  in  Charlie  than  in  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

She  was  very  hostile  to  the  courts  and  the  police  officers  whom  she 
felt  were  ignorant  men  and  shouldn't  be  in  such  jobs. 

She  felt  that  they,  the  parents,  have  failed  Charlie.    She  said  she 
was  married  too  young,  nineteen,  and  did  not  understand  him.    She  has 
done  everything  for  him  and  has  "run  around  everyirtiere"  when  he  was  in 
trouble. 

I  She  complained  that  the  previous  year  she  had  a  "nervous  break- 

down" and  had  to  go  away  from  home  for  some  time  to  recuperate.  She 
was  very  bitter  toward  the  nei^bors  who  tried  to  bring  her  stories  of 
the  misbehavior  of  her  husband,  while  she  was  away  at  the  beach  with 
her  children. 

She  said  that  Charlie  belonged  to  no  organized  clubs;  he  had  few 
friends  and  no  close  chum  although,  when  he  did  seek  out  companionship, 

i 

he  tended  to  go  with  troublesome  boys. 

Charlie  was  Interviewed  in  the  reformatory  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
and  after  he  had  been  in  the  reformatory  for  the  second  time.    He  attemp- 
ted to  rationalize  his  offense  which  was  larceny  of  an  automobile. 
Charlie  said. 

After  all,  it  was  just  misappropriation  -  just  a  tech- 
nicality.   1  was  picked  up  in  Evertsville  and  they 
found  the  car  there  and  said  1  had  stolen  it*  They 
found  another  car  there  and  said  1  had  stolen  that, 
too. 

Charlie  wondered  how  he  could  drive  two  cars  at  the  same  time.    In  any 
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event,  he  said  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  returned  to  the  reformatory. 
A  check  with  the  official  record  revealed  that  he  and  another  youth  had 
stolen  both  the  cars  and  that  he  had  not  pleaded  guilty  but  had  appealed 
the  case.    Charlie  said  that  he  would  try  to  go  straight  if  he  could 
when  he  got  out  but  he  wasn't  going  to  be  "pushed  around".    He  wasn't 
going  to  stand  having  the  cops  come  down  to  his  house  every  time  some- 
thing happened  and  try  to  pin  it  on  him.    He  hates  the  cops.    "There  are 
no  good  cops."    Later,  Charlie  modified  this  to  say,  "Well,  there  may 
be  two  or  three  good  cops."    He  s^dd  that  everyone  steals  an  automobile 
sometime;  "They  ought  to  give  a  guy  a  chance". 

Charlie  said  he  didn't  like  his  father.    He  had  worked  for  him  for 
a  short  time  when  he  had  been  out  on  parole  but  he  didn't  like  doing 
so.    However,  it  wasn't  too  bad  since  his  father  was  "off  in  other 
states  travelling"  in  connection  with  his  business.    "He's  off  some- 
where all  the  time."    Charlie  believes  that  his  father  never  paid  much 
attention  to  him  and  his  attitude  was  that  he  didn't  care  i^ether  his 
father  did  so  or  not.    Charlie  said,  "lou  have  a  friend  and  you  ask  him 
for  a  fin  and  he'll    give  it  to  you.    But  my  father  isn't  like  that. 
If  you  ask  him  for  a  fin  he  wants  to  know  what  you  want  it  for  and  all 
about  it." 

He  concluded  the  interview  by  saying,  "You  know  crime  really  does 
pay.    There  are  more  people  on  the  outside  who  get  away  with  it.  The 
ones  you  see  here  just  got  caught."    As  an  afterthought  he  said,  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  1  always  got  caught  for  some  reason." 
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A  check  with  the  official  record  revealed  that  Charlie  did  not 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was  given  a  five-year 
indefinite  sentence.    In  addition  to  stealing  the  two  automobiles  with 
a  companion,  he  had  also  stolen  other  articles.    He  was  not  caught  at 
this  time  but  a  little  later  was  found  in  a  gas  station  and  was  appre- 
hended only  after  a  chase  during  which  shots  were  fired  to  halt  him. 
En  route  to  the  station  house  he  threatened  to  kill  one  of  the  officers. 
He  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  reformatory  which  he  appealed 
and,  while  awaiting  trial,  he  broke  into  another  garage  and  was  arres- 
ted while  driving  a  stolen  car.    His  defense  in  the  earlier  case  was 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  drive  a  car. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  person  in  this  boy*s  life  who  was 
really  sympathetic  and  understanding.    It  seems  clear  that  he  was 
severely  rejected  by  the  father  as  well  as  by  an  ambivalent  mother. 
Baere  was  inconsistent  training  and  discipline  in  the  early  life  with 
the  father  extremely  severe,  giving  the  child  frequent  lickings,  with 
the  mother  resisting  but  on  the  other  hand  threatening  the  boy  with 
punishment  from  his  father.    It  appears  that  Charles  is  primarily  the 
product  of  adverse  parental  attit\ides,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
father  whom  uharlie  hates.    His  future  outlook  is  evidently  very  poor. 

TOien  the  judges*  protocols  on  Charlie  are  examined,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  picture  which  they  all 
present  on  this  boy,  why  they  did  not  predict  a  more  serious  delinquent 
career  for  him.    One  explanation  which  would  also  apply  to  other  cases 


Is  that  the  judges  tended  to  be  conservative  in  their  predictions  of 
delinquency.    The  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  total  group  of  65O  were 
rated  either  -2  or  <f2  reflecting  a  basic  conservatism.    Judge  2  came 
the  closest  to  recording  the  significant  facts  of  parental  attitudes 
but  it  seems  that  the  boy*s  intelligence,  the  adequacy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  family's  living  standards  outweighed  the  other  considera- 
tions.   It  is  quite  evident  from  this,  the  other  protocols,  and  the 
content  analysis  that  the  judges  mentioned  most  frequently  those  fac- 
tors which  are  most  commonly  accepted  as  being  related  to  delinquency, 
such  as  nei^borhood,  intelligence,  school  retardation,  family,  crime, 
broken  home,  economic  status,  etc. 

(jharlie  is  a  representative  of  Jenkins'  Type  II,  "Personality 
2 

Structure".      Jenkins  states  that  In  these  children  the  mother's  home 
life  is  unhappy  and  that  she  is  likely  to  have  left  home  at  an  early 
age  to  get  away  from  her  parents.    Neither  parent  wanted  pregnancy  and 
both  parents,  particularly  the  mother,  denied  him  affection  from  the 
beginning.    If  the  parents  remain  together  the  relationship  is  one  of 
bitterness  and  disharmony.    Mother  is  likely  to  be  very  unstable  as 
perhaps  the  father,  with  both  being  violent  tempered  and  abusive  to 
each  other  and  the  children.    He  states  that  it  is  essentially  a  picture 
of  "generalized  and  continued  parental  rejection  beginning  at  or  before 

2  R.  L.  Jenkins,  M.D.  and  Lester  Hewitt,  "Types  of  Personality 
Structures  Encountered  in  Child  Guidance  Clinics,"  The  Ameri can  Journal 
of  Orthopsychl  atry .  L5.:8A-94-,  January,  19^4- 


the  birth  of  the  child" •    The  child  himself  is  filled  with  hostility 

'    and  bitterness.    He  feels  cheated  in  life  and  thinks  of  himself  as  the 

ij 

victim,  altiiough  constantly  the  aggressor.    He  is  grossly  defective  in 
!     social  inhibitions  and  grossly  lacking  in  guilt  sense. 
I  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  protocols,  George,  like  Charlie 

I    was  predicted  to  be  a  minor  delinquent  but  was  also  classified  as 
j     developing  a  serious  delinquent  career,  on  ihe  basis  of  a  persistent 

pattern  of  delinquency  although  minor  in  nature  and  a  commitment  to  a 

Ij 

i     correctional  school. 

No.  2  -  George 

Judge  1  -  (1):    A  physically  overgrown  boy  of  limited 
intelligence  who  is  repeating  grade  I  the  second  time 
and  has  reading  difficulty  and  indistinct  speech. 
General  health  below  par.    Home  broken  by  separation 
of  parents  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  tiubject 
and  brother.    Has  had  foster-home  experience.  Affec- 
tionate toward  father  but  not  reciprocated.    Not  be- 
havior problem,  but  living  in  unfavorable  neighborhood. 

Judge  2  -  (-1):    Very  inadequate  personality  -  poor 
stock.    Probably  would  get  along  passably  under  good 
supervision  and  companionship  but  at  present  seems 
unable  to  achieve  much  and  feels  very  inferior.  Re- 
jected by  parents  and  grandparents,  will  probably  be 
little  constructive  help  as  he  gets  older.  Could 
easily  be  led  into  petty  delinquency. 

Judge  3  -  (-2):    Age  9§,  the  elder  of  two  children 
living  with  paternal  grandparents  and  paternal  uncle. 
Father  and  mother  divorced,  and  mother  pays  no  atten- 
tion; father  little.    Subject  in  grade  I  for  three 
years,  can't  read,  not  healthy,  overgrown  and  pain- 
fully self-conscious.    Low  average  intelligence. 
Has  great  fear  of  women,  after  parents  boarded  him 
out  at  early  age.    Well-intentioned.  Well-behaved. 
General  home  lacks  and  retardation  forebode  ill. 


3  Ibid,  p.  86 
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George  was  originally  referred  to  the  CSIS,  not  as  a  school  dis- 
ciplinary problem  but  as  a  non-reader.    Hie  reader  can  see  from  the  above 
protocol  that  it  was  predicted  tie  wotild  become  a  minor  delinquent.  At 
the  age  of  10  and  one-half  George  and  his  brother  bteve  were  living  with 
the  paternal  grandparents  where  they  had  been  for  some  years.  The 
mother  had  deserted  when  they  were  in  infancy  and  later  the  father  di- 
vorced her  and  both  of  them  remarried.    The  grandmother  was  fondly  in- 
dulgent of  the  boys  who  had  lived  with  her  all  their  lives  but  she  died 
when  George  was  twelve.    Others  in  the  home  at  that  time  were  a  paternal 
aunt  and  her  husband  as  well  as  a  paternal  uncle.    The  aunt  subsequently 
set  up  a  home  of  her  own  but  did  not  take  the  boys  with  her,  rationaliz- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  her  husband.    She  has  manifested  con- 
siderable guilt  over  a  period  of  years  for  not  taking  the  boys  to  live 
with  her.    However,  she  did  maintain  a  close  relationship  with  them  and 

j  frequently  had  them  in  her  home.    George,  in  particular,  e:diibited  con- 

I 

siderable  affection  for  her  and  for  her  children, 
j  George,  then,  at  the  age  of  twelve  began  living  with  his  father, 

his  stepmother  and  their  three  children,  given  shelter  and  food  after  a 
fashion  but  little  supervision  or  parental  care.    George  subsequently 
went  through  a  period  of  telling  his  tutor  fanciful  stories  about  family 
relationships  which  suggested  that  he  was  confused  if  not  pretty  dis- 
turbed about  them. 

Biis  family  moved  a  great  deal  and  always  lived  in  somewhat  deterio- 
rated sections  where  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  delinquent  activi- 
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ties. 

George  was  a  withdrawn,  shy,  sensitive  boy  with  a  veneer  of  sullen- 
ness  who  grew  into  a  reticent,  independent  youth  although  not  very 
reliable  on  the  job.    Given  to  drinking  on  occasions  and  shifting  from 
one  job  to  another. 

George  spent  three  years  in  the  first  grade  and  then  barely  passed 
until  grade  six,  at  which  time  he  was  sent  to  a  correctional  school  and 
upon  his  return  he  did  not  return  to  school  although  imder  age. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  truant  from  school  but  this  soon 
subsided  after  a  few  talks  with  his  CSIb  worker.    He  was  also  being 
tutored  at  the  time.    iXiring  the  next  year,  when  he  was  ten,  tutoring 
was  continued  and  George  regaled  his  tutor  with  fantasies  about  family 
life.    He  expressed  great  bitterness  toward  his  own  mother  for  desert- 
ing him  In  infancy,  he  claimed  that  he  knew  irtiere  she  was  and  that  he 
had  once  called  on  her  but  she  had  denied  that  he  was  her  son.  TWhen 
George  was  eleven  it  was  thought  that  he  could  profit  from  psychiatric 
treatment  but  he  failed  to  keep  appointments  and  no  one  insisted  that 
he  should  see  the  psychiatrist.    George  was  now  thirteen  and  was  work- 
ing ni^ts  in  a  milk  distributing  plant.    He  began  to  truant  again  and 
did  so  periodically  during  the  rest  of  his  school  career.    George  dis- 
appeared from  his  home  at  about  this  time  and  the  family  claimed  to 
know   nothing  of  his  whereabouts.    After  some  six  months,  he  returned 
home  and  revealed  that  he  had  been  living  with  an  uncle  diiring  the  in- 
terval which  was  probably  an  escape  from  the  dirty  home,  noisy  half- 
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siblings  and  a  father  and  stepmother  who  were  not  particularly  interes- 
ted in  him.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  on  probation  for  using 
his  aunt's  car  without  permission  and  a  little  later,  in  the  company  of 
others,  he  was  found  attempting  to  steal  a  car  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
correctional  school  where  he  remained  until  he  was  almost  sixteen. 

George  said  that  he  had  learned  his  lesson  and  would  keep  away  from 
a  gang  of  boys  when  he  knew  they  were  about  to  steal  a  car,    George  had 
seemed  to  be  a  passive  participant  and  he  himself  could  not  vinderstand 
why  he  did  it.    He  obtained  a  job  with  a  milk  company  but  he  lost  it  a 
few  months  later  because  he  used  one  of  their  trucks  without  authority. 
He  secxired  another  job  with  another  milk  company  and  lost  it  after 
wrecking  one  of  their  trucks.    George  was  under  age  at  this  time  and  so 
could  not  obtain  a  driving  license.    However,  he  obtained  another  job 
with  another  milk  company  but  this  time  was  delivering  milk  by  horse 
and  wagon. 

When  he  was  not  quite  sixteen  George  bought  a  car,  placing  it  in 
the  name  of  an  older  friend,  but  later  transferring  ownership  of  the 
car  to  his  father.    During  this  period  George  was  smoking  a  great  deal 
and  was  in  arrears  in  collections  on  his  milk  route.    The  parents  evi- 
dently knew  little  of  what  George  was  doing  nor  did  they  seem  to  be 
interested, 

George,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  picked  up  for  drunkenness, 
given  a  talk  by  the  police  and  released.  Also  at  this  time  he  was 
associating  irith  a  bad  gang,      George's  family  was  evicted  from  their 
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home  and  moved  in  with  his  step-grandmother,  whereupon  he  moved  out  of 
j    the  home  and  found  a  rooming  house  for  himself.    He  continued  drinking 
and  talks  with  his  worker  seemed  to  have  little  effect.    Shortly  there- 
after George  set  fire  to  his  mattress  in  the  middle  of  the  night  causing 
some  damage  for  which  he  paid  the  landlady.    He  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

George's  caseworker  found  him  wearing  a  veteran's  pin  which  he  said 
he  had  been  given  by  a  friend.    He  also  had  in  his  possession  some  of 
the  friend's  discharge  papers  which  had  given  him  the  idea  of  altering 
them  so  that  they  would  appear  to  be  his.    He  had  hoped  thus  to  qualify 
for  veterans'  benefits.    George  was  now  almost  seventeen  and  ai'ter  the 
trouble  at  the  boarding  house  he  returned  to  live  with  his  father  and 
stepmother.    At  about  this  time  he  was  short  in  his  milk  accouats  by 
j    about  f75«00  and  was  frequently  late  to  work  and  later  lost  his  job  be- 

I    cause  of  this.    He  was  associating  with  bad  companions;  one  of  them 

I 

j    killed  a  man  in  a  brawl  and  was  convicted  of  manslau^ter  and  sent  to 
prison.    The  last  that  was  known  of  George  was  that  he  had  married  after 
first  getting  the  girl  pregnant,  but  no  more  is  known  about  him, 

George's  situation  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Charlie,  re- 
ported above.    CSiarlie  had  all  the  advantages  of  an  adequate  neighbor- 
hood, good  home  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  with  adequate  income. 

Although  George  was  the  product  of  a  broken  home,  the  break  occurred 
while  he  was  still  an  infant  and  thus  he  was  not  exposed  to  years  of 
wrangling  and  emotional  tension  between  the  parents.    Instead  he  was 
reared  throudi  his  formative  years  by  a  fondly  indulgent  grandmother 
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and  grandfather  ?jho  evidently  gave  him  a  feeling  of  being  wanted,  Al- 
I    though  his  father  was  a  rather  coarse  individual  and  did  reject  him  to 
some  extent,  he  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  passive  fellow  and  was  not  in  any 
sense  severe. 

George's  protocols  illustrate  that  the  judges  perhaps  did  not 
have  adequate  information  concerning  the  attitudes  of  the  grandparents, 
particularly  the  grandmother,  who  gave  him  adequate  security  although 
it  is  evident  that  George  felt  himself  considerably  rejected  by  the 
mother.    He  is  a  boy  who  was  given  adequate  fundamental  socialization 
in  his  relationship  with  his  grandmother  but  following  her  death  he 
was  not  adequately  supervised  and  was  left  too  much  to  his  own  devices 
on  the  street  with  the  gang. 

The  following  boy,  James,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  protocol,  was 
predicted  to  become  a  minor  delinquent.    He  turned  out  to  be  markedly 

i 

non-delinquent.    If  the  judges'  comments  for  James  are  compared  with 
those  of  Charlie  it  will  be  seen  that  James,  judging  from  his  protocol, 

I, 

did  not  have  so  many  unfavorable  factors  against  him  as  did  Charlie, 
nor  was  his  behavior  as  aggressive. 

No.  3  -  James 

Judge  1  -  (-1);    Has  average  intelligence  which  is  utilized 
to  good  advantage  in  school  where  presents  no  problem. 
The  home  and  play  situations  give  the  chief  causes  for 
concern  because  of  Subject* s  lack  of  supervision  and 
affection  throu^  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  father *s 
absence  from  the  home  by  night  work,  and  his  inability  to 
command  bXibject's  respect  or  obedience.    Subject  involved 
with  undesirable  associates  in  much  street  activity  which 
gives  father  concern.    Subject  shows  undesirable  habits 
and  attitudes.    His  rather  favorable  school  adjustment  is 
counted  on  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  future. 


Judge  2  -  (-2) :    Unhappy  boy,  soft  looking,  probably  has 
Inferiority  feeling  which  father  unwittingly  increases. 
Father  and  boy  do  not  understand  each  other,  growing 
farther  apart*    Father  has  superiority.    Unless  this 
situation  is  changed  boy  would  react  away  from  father's 
advice  and  likely  become  delinquent  since  he  shows  ten- 
dency to  follow  toug^  companions,  naturally. 

Judge  3  -  (-1) :    A  10-year  old  boy,  eldest  of  three 
children  of  native  parents.    Mother  died  three  years 
ago.    Home  now  has  father,  maternal  grandmother,  maternal 
aunt  and  two  siblings.    Father  is  a  contradictory  sort, 
easy-going  with  adults  but  harsh  on  Subject.  Father 
calls  him  sullen,  brooding,  disobedient.    Has  average 
intelligence  and  does  well  in  school  but  is  extremely 
shy  and  nervous.    Mo  economic  problem  at  home;  fair 
nei^borhood.    Might  be  all  right  apart  from  father 
but,  lacking  this,  might  rebel  seriously  later, 

James  is  now  nineteen  years  old  and  at  ei^teen  graduated  from  the 
hi^  school  with  a  respectable  record. 

Since  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  has 
lived  with  his  two  younger  siblings,  both  girls,  with  his  father,  and 
with  the  maternal  grandmother.    The  eldest  girl  graduated  from  high 
school  and  is  now  satisfactorily  married.    She  is  a  quiet,  sensitive 
individual,  pretty  much  dominated  by  the  grandmother  who  is  an  aggres- 
sive, dominant  person  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  love  for  the  father 
claimed  that  he  hadn't  much  interest  in  the  children.    The  grandmother, 
in  the  presence  of  the  interviewer,  attempted  to  get  the  girl  to  agree 
with  her.    She  shyly  admitted  that  he  hadnH  bothered  too  much  with 
them  but  it  wasn't  an  admission  that  she  readily  agreed  to.    It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  grandmother  was  the  dominant  person  in  the 
family;  this  applied  to  James  as  well  as  the  others. 

James  has  been  very  much  interested  in  music  and  art  for  several 
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years  and  has  taken  lessons  in  both  for  which  his  father  has  paid.  He 
was  interested  that  James  should  continue  with  his  music.    There  were 
no  complaints  whatever  about  James  from  ihe  home  or  the  school  and  he 
has  never  been  in  any  delinquent  activity.    He  is  a  regular  church  atten- 
dant.   James'  friends  likeydse  have  never  been  troublesome  and  likewise 
have  an  interest  in  music  and  have  formed  an  orchestra  and  have  earned 
extra  money  by  playing  at  dances  at  the  school. 

James  is  a  serious  youth,  rarely  smiled  during  the  follow-up  inter- 
view, and  volunteered  very  little.    He  seemed  to  be  a  passive,  quiet, 
and  rather  withdrawn  individual.    He  had  no  parti ciilar  job  interests 
but  did  wish  to  continue  with  his  music.    He  stated  that  his  father 
had  paid  for  his  drawing  and  music  lessons  but  stated  that  he  wo\ildn't 
be  able  to  do  that  much  more,  that  he  woxilci  have  to  get  a  job  of  some 
kind  for  himself. 

He  has  always  been  interested  in  baseball  and  football,  hockey  and 
swimming,  which  he  used  to  play  a  good  deal  but  finally  gave  most  of 
them  up  in  favor  of  music  and  drawing.    However,  he  continues  to  play 
baseball  occasionally.    From  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen  he  collected 
stamps  and  did  airplane  modelling.    The  latter  he  continued  up  until  he 
was  a  senior  in  high  school,    James  said  he  knew  a  large  number  of 
fellows  in  his  area  but  admitted  he  only  had  a  few  close  friends.  He 
had  never  belonged  to  a  real  gang  except  those  groups  which  were  organized 
for  baseball  and  football.    He  never  believed  in  hanging  around  the 
comer  or  belonging  to  any  large  gang  because  he  believed  that  this 

was  a  sure  way  to  get  into  trouble.    Jimmy  felt  that  he  has  gotten  along 
well  with  his  siblings  and  his  father  at  home  and  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  he  accepted  his  father's  control.    James  said  that  his 
father  would  not  stand  for  truanting  or  any  other  such  behavior  and  he 
j    related  a  story  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  began  to  smoke. 
His  father  caught  him  at  it  and  so  Jimmy  gave  it  up.    He  admitted  that 
he  did  some  minor  stealing  in  the  stores  when  he  was  about  ten  or 
eleven  and  he  thou^t  that  this  went  on  for  a  two-year  period  but  it 
was  not  frequent,  however. 

James  is  a  tall  youth  of  six  feet,  weighing  in  the  vicinity  of 
two  hundred  pounds.    He  looks  to  be  a  rather  soft  and  pliable  youth, 
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his  face  covered  with  acne  and  definitely  a  reticent  and  retiring  indi- 
vidual. 

James,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  boy  who  was  predicted  to  become 
a  minor  delinquent  but  who  turned  out  to  be  markedly  free  from  delin- 
quency.   It  is  evldeit  that  the  Selection  (jommittee  considered  the 
father's  attitude  toward  the  boy  to  be  the  critical  factor  in  his 
development.    James  presents  a  pictiire  of  a  boy  who  is  considerably  in- 
hibited perhaps  because  of  the  repressive  dominating  grandmother. 

John,  irtiose  protocol  and  case  history  follow,  was  also  predicted 
to  become  a  minor  delinquent  but  he  t\irned  out  to  be  markedly  free  of 
delinquency  as  did  James. 

No.  4-  -  John 

Judge  1  -  (-2):    Performance  is  close  to,  if  not  at, 
feebleminded  level.    Two  years  retarded,  left-handed, 
speech  difficulty,  active  in  unsupervised  gang  adven- 
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tures.    Bauresis.    Some  stealing  already  (no  episodes 
related) ,    Untruthful,  stubborn,  resentful.  Parents 
are  practically  illiterate  and  father  a  laborer.  Home 
unfavorably  situated  in  Somerville»s  "Brick  Bottom". 
No  S.S.I. 

Judge  2  -  (-1):    Very  dull,  speech  difficulty,  inclined 
to  be  aggressive,  and  claim  recognition,    (sly  and 
stealing?).    Vague  picture  of  home  situation  and  paren- 
tal attitudes.    Family  have  been  self-sufficient  and  no 
significant  records.    Uncertain  on  account  of  lack  of 
information. 

Judge  3  -  (-1):    Age  9j,  the  fifth  of  seven  children  of 
non-English  speakings  Italieua  parents  irtio  have  avoided 
delinquency.    Father  once  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
ipeace,  filed,    idve  in  crowded  industrial  area.  Subject 
is  retarded  about  two  years  and  is  only  in  grade  II  and 
not  to  be  promoted;  recommended  for  special  class. 
Teacher  in  1936  said  his  chief  trait  was  steailing  but 
present  teacher  says  "nothing  mean  about  him"  but  would 
be  difficult  if  not  supervised.    Plays  outside  with  gang 
and  has  little  supervision.  Left-handed. 

John  was  followed  up  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  information  was 
obtained  from  him,  his  relatives,  the  school  and  the  police. 

John  and  his  family  have  always  lived  in  an  area  of  high  delin- 
quency but  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  visit  it  was  observed  that  the 
home  itself  was  in  excellent  condition  inside  and  out,  reflecting  high 
housekeeping  standards. 

John  attended  the  Junior  pre-vocational  school  from  the  third  to 
the  eighth  grade  and  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school.  The 
junior  pre-vocational  school  is  for  children  who  are  too  dull  to  get 
along  in  the  regular  classes.    His  behavior  record  at  school  was  very 
good,  he  was  never  a  trouble-maker,  had  excellent  initiative,  was  con- 
genial, and  got  along  well  with  other  children.    He  was  liked  by  all 


the  class  and  his  honesty  was  unquestioned.    Before  arriving  at  the  pre 


vocational  class  John  had  spent  four  years  in  the  first  grade.  He 
passed  the  second  grade  successfully  but  repeated  the  third.    He  managed 
to  pass  the  fourth  grade  and  finally  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  placed 
in  the  special  class, 

John  stated  that  he  never  liked  school.  He  was  always  bigger  than 
■Uae  other  children  and  they  teased  him  about  it.  As  a  resxilt  he  fought 
back  and  was  frequently  in  trouble  and  in  general  his  school  experience 
was  an  unhappy  time  for  him.  He  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  work  and 
would  much  rather  have  done  so  than  remain  in  school.  He  believes  that 
some  boys  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  if  they  would  rather  go  to 
work. 

Upon  leaving  scnool  at  sixteen  John  got  a  job  in  a  slaughterhouse 
where  he  has  worked  regularly  up  to  the  present  time.    He  now  receives 
140,00  a  week.    He  gives  his  full  check  to  his  mother  and  she  gives 
him  an  allowance, 

John  readily  talked  about  his  occasionfil  truancy  and  stealing  from 
the  stores.    The  reason  he  didn't  truant  very  much  was  because  he  would 
get  caught  and  be  punished  by  his  parents.    Likewise ,  he  refrained  from 
stealing  because  he  feared  beatings  from  his  family.    He  has  had  the 
usual  boy's  interest  in  sports,  has  travelled  with  a  good  gang  and  was 
only  known  to  the  police  once  for  destroying  property  and  breaking 
windows, 

Johnny  is  a  friendly,  courteous,  poised  and  mature  young  man  who 
"has  nothing  to  complain  about". 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  parents  and  older  siblings  accept  him 
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and  his  low  intellectual  endowment  for  which  he  has  contpensated  very- 
well  •    They  evidently  have  exerted  a  strong,  supervisory  control  to 
which  this  huge,  well-built,  friendly  youth  has  submitted  without  ques- 
tion.    His  successful  work  history  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him  as  well  as  to  the  menbers  of  his  family.    His  mother  said. 

He  no  learn  good  in  school  -  he  worka  very  good  now  - 
he  smart  in  all  kinds  of  business.    When  I  try  to  say 
to  him,  "Johnny  -  I  no  live  forever  -  1  do  not  like  for 
you  to  be  forever  over  in  the  slau^terhouse  -  I  like 
you  have  a  better  job";  he  say,  "By-and-by  Mama  I  be 
the  boss  of  the  job". 

It  is  evident  that  the  Selection  Committee,  judging  from  the  pro- 
tocols listed  above  on  John,  did  not  have  accurate  information  of  the 
home  situation  and  parental  attitudes.    It  is  clear  that  this  boy»s 
chief  handicap  was  an  inferior  intellectual  endowment.    His  sense  of 
inferiority  because  of  this  and  his  large  size,  tended  to  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  school.    The  fact  that  he  did  work  part  time  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  slaughterhouse,  in  which  he 
has  been  steadily  employed  since  leaving  school.  Is  probably  a  compen- 
sating factor.    However,  basically,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
this  child  received  much  warmth,  affection  and  love  from  the  various 
members  of  his  family.    On  the  whole,  they  recognized  his  intellectual 
limitations  and  supervised  him  pretty  closely  and  strictly. 

( 
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CMAPTER  V 
UOMCLUtilONS  mu  IfidPLICATlONS 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
the  validity  of  certain  predictions  of  delinquency  which  were  made  on  a 
group  of  650  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve  at  the  Cambridge-SomerviUe 
louth  Study  in  1938.    The  basic  question  is  concerned  with  whether  or 
not  it  is  possible,  given  certain  information,  to  predict  delinquent  be- 
havior by  the  case  study  method,    A  few  questions  were  posed  at  the  out- 
set:   How  accurate  were  the  Judges  in  making  their  predictions?  Where 
did  they  fail  and  why?    What  were  the  factors  which  were  considered  by 
the  judges  to  be  of  predictive  significance  as  recorded  in  their  proto- 
cols?   lHhat  factors,  if  any,  discriminated  between  the  delinquent  and 
non-delinquent  groups?    TOaat  implications  are  there,  if  any,  regarding 
the  etiology  of  delinquency?    A  subsidiary  question  is  concerned  with 
the  possible  implications  for  the  CSIt>  treatment  program  in  delinquency 
prevention.    Are  the  findings  of  this  study  of  sufficient  significance 
to  justify  the  time  and  expense  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  prediction? 

Table  IV  (p.  33)  shows  that  out  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  cases, 
fifty  control  and  fifty  treatment,  considered  in  this  study,  I4.  per  cent 
turned  out  as  predicted,  9  per  cent  eventuated  worse  than  predicted, 
and  77  per  cent  came  out  better  than  predicted. 

This  finding  suggests  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the 
judges  to  predict  accurately  the  degree  of  delinquency  or  non-delinquency 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  at  hand  and  on  such  a  refined  instru- 


ment  as  the  11-polnt  scale.    !Ihere  was  a  consistent  under-predlction; 

i.e.,  the  judges  tended  to  predict  less  rather  than  more  success.  An 

expl€Uiation  of  such  a  high  rate  of  under-prediction  may  be  fo\md  in  the 

fact  that  the  judges  tended  to  be  conservative  in  their  predictions  of 

delinquency.    The  distribution  of  the  ratings  given  by  the  three  judges 

for  the  650  cases  was  markedly  bimodal  with  the  majority  of  the  boys 

being  rated  -2  or  ♦2.    Taylor  stated  that. 

The  occurrence  of  a  bimodal  distribution  suggests  that 
in  making  a  prediction  the  judge  first  decided  whether 
the  rating  was  to  be  ♦  or       and  then  selected  a  numeri- 
cal rating.    Such  a  procedure  might  lead  one  to  reserve 
a  0  rating  for  these  cases  iriiich  one  is  unable  to 
classify  as  ♦  or       and  also  to  use  2  as  the  most  typi- 
cal numerical  rating.^ 

The  fact  that  fifty  out  of  the  one  hundred  boys  considered  in  this 
study  were  from  the  treatment  group  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  treatment  could  have  accounted  for  the  consistently  better  outcomes 
as  compared  with  the  predictions. 

Table  II  (p.  30)  shows  that  for  the  treatment  group  nine  boys,  or 
18  per  cent,  eventuated  as  predicted.    Three  boys,  or  6  per  cent,  turned 
out  worse  than  predicted,  and  that  thirty-eight  boys,  or  76  per  cent 
turned  out  better  than  predicted.    Table  III  (p.  32)  presents  a  some- 
what similar  picture  for  the  fifty  control  boys.    Jfive  boys,  or  10  per 
cent,  eventuated  as  predicted.    Six  boys,  or  12  per  cent,  turned  out 
worse  than  predicted,  and  thirty-nine  boys,  representing  78  per  cent. 


1  Donald  W.  Taylor,  "An  Analysis  of  Predictions  of  Delinquency 
Based  on  Case    Studies,"  ^_e  Joumal  of  Abnormal  ^d  Social  Psychology. 
42:4.6-56,  January,  1947. 
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turned  out  better  than  predicted.    It  is  readily  seen  that  the  better 
outcomes  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  control  group  when  it  woiild  be  ex- 
pected that  the  reverse  situation  would  prevail  only  in  a  more  marked 
degree.    This  suggests  that  the  consistent  tinder-prediction  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  boys  received  treat- 
ment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  question  is  concerned  with  the  number 
of  delinquent  boys  in  the  treatment  and  control  groups,    it  was  found 
(see  Table  V  -  p.  3A)  that  twenty-eight  boys  in  each  of  the  treatment 
and  control  groups  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent.    Six  of  the 
twenty-eight  treatment  boys  did  become  delinquent,  representing  21.14 
per  cent.    Of  the  twenty-eight  control  boys  predicted  to  become  delin- 
quent nine,  or  32.14-  per  cent,  did  develop  delinquent  careers.  This 
represents  a  somewhat  more  favorable  outcome  for  the  treatment  group, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great  enough  to  accoxint  for  the  judges'  under- 
predictions.    The  fact  that  there  were  fewer  delinquents  in  the  treat- 
ment group  suggests  the  possibility  that  treatment  may  have  been  some- 
what effective  in  preventing  delinquency;  however,  the  sample  is  too 
small  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 

A  clearer  and  more  hopeful  finding  is  seen  when  the  predictions 
are  compared  with  the  outcome  for  the  same  one  hundred  boys  on  the 
basis  of  their  sxJbsequent  delinquency  or  non-delinquency.    Table  V  (p.  34-) 
shows  that  of  the  one  hundred  treatment  and  control  boys  thirty-nine 
were  predicted  to  be  non-delinquent.    Thirty-eight  eventuated  as  non- 
delinquent  with  only  one  doubtful  case.    It  is  significant  that  not 


one  of  these  thirty-nine  boys  became  delinquent,    Thus  we  see  that  these 
boys,  classified  as  non-pre-deiinquent  by  the  judges  ("plus"  boys),  rarely. 
If  ever,  develop  delinquent  careers  as  judged  by  this  study. 

Table  V  also  shows  that  out  of  the  fifty-six  boys  predicted  to  be- 
come delinquent  only  fifteen  boys,  or  26,78  per  cent,    actually  developed 
delinquent  careers.    The  remaining  forty-one  boys,  representing  73,21 
per  cent,  turned  out  to  be  non-delinquent.    It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  these  forty-one  boys,  who  were  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and 
who  did  not.  Class  B,  were  the  critical  group  because  the  predictions 
failed  to  be  borne  out. 

It  was  thought  that  a  content  analysis  of  the  items  on  the  judges' 
protocols  for  a  selected  number  of  this  group  of  forty-one  boys  com- 
pared with  the  delinquent  group.  Class  A,  ml^t  show  some  discriminating 
factors  between  Class  A  and  Class  B,    It  was  found,  as  an  examination 
of  Table  VII  (p,  ^6)  will  show,  that  twelve  variables  which  received  \m- 
favorable  mention  did  discriminate  between  Class  A  and  Class  B,    An  Im- 
portant finding  is  that  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Attitudes  and  Personality 
Traits  markedly  discriminate  between  Class  A  and  Class  B  with  the  former 
receiving  a  preponderance  of  unfavorable  mention  of  these  items,  A 
further  examination  revealed  that  there  were  thirteen  boys  out  of  the 
fifteen  in  Class  A  (delinquent)  who  had  parents  with  poor  attitudes 
toward  them  as  against  only  three  of  the  boys  in  Class  B  (those  who 
were  predicted  to  be  delinquent  but  who  eventuated  non-delinquent).  An 
examination  of  the  judges'  protocols  for  four  cases, along  with  the  sub- 
sequent case  histories,  pointed  up  the  fact  that  parental  attitudes  help 
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determine  what  the  develojxnent  of  the  child  would  be  in  regard  to  delin- 
quency or  non-delinquency*  This  case  material  is  too  limited  to  be  con- 
clusive but  it  is  suggestive. 

The  protocols  illustrate  the  kind  of  material  upon  which  the  analy- 
sis of  the  predictions  was  based,    A  careful  analysis  of  the  protocols 
does  show  a  relationship  between  the  variables  which  did  not  appear, 
of  course,  in  the  content  analysis.    It  is  clear  the  judges  made  little 
or  no  effort  to  record  some  of  the  more  intangible  weightings  which  were 
undoubtedly  present  in  their  thinking,    A  study  of  the  protocols  suggests 
the  desirability  in  future  prediction  studies,  of  establishing  specific 
factors  classified  as  favorable  and  unfavorable.    It  seems  to  the 
present  writer  that  a  greater  effort  to  establish  criteria  upon  which 
the  predictions  were  based  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  clinical 
or  case  study  approach  to  the  prediction  of  delinquency. 

The  case  histories  do  cast  some  li^t  as  to  vhj  the  predictions 
were  inaccurate,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  personality  development  of 
the  boys.    The  protocols  and  case  histories  which  were  presented  suggest 
the  desirability  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  a  larger  number  of  cases. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  items  included  under  Personality 
Traits  for  Class  A  and  Class  B  revealed  that  no  single  item  or  combina- 
tions of  items  discriminated  between  them.    It  may  only  be  concluded 
that  Class  A  possessed  more  of  these  unfavorable  traits  than  did  Class  B, 

The  remaining  nine  variables  shown  in  Table  VII  (p.  4.6)  which  re- 
ceived unfavorable  maation  by  the  judges  do  discriminate  between  Class  A 
and  Class  B  but  not  significantly  so. 
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The  question  as  to  why  the  Judges  failed  to  predict  Class  B  accurately 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  from  this  study.    Table  VI  (p«  41)  suggests 
that  the  judges  were  influenced  by  the  factors  which  are  commonly  associa- 
ted with  delinquency,    Hie  variable  which  the  judges  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  was  Neighborhood.    Second  in  frequency  were 
comments  about  Intelligence,  and  third.  Personality  Traits.  Mothers' 
Attitudes  and  Fathers'  Attitudes  were  ei^th  and  tenth  respectively  on 
the  list  in  terms  of  frequency  of  mention.    Yet  Parental  Attitudes  was 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of  discriminating  between  the  delinquent 
and  non-delinquent  boys. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  predictions  for  Class  B  may  also  be  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  a  boy  under  the 
age  of  twelve,  who  esdiiblts  both  neurotic  and  delinquent  behavior,  will 
turn  out  to  be  delinquent,  neurotic,  or  a  neurotic  delinquent.    It  may 
well  be  that  our  present  knowledge  is  not  adequate  to  make  such  a  differen- 
tiation for  young  children.    However,    the  findings  of  this  study  imply 
that  a  comparative  case  study  analysis  of  a  larger  group  is  indicated. 
Such  a  study  should  include  those  predicted  to  become  delinquent,  and 
who  did  not  become  delinquent;  those  predicted  to  become  delinquent  and 
who  became  non-delinquent;  and  those  predicted  non-delinquent  who  even- 
tuated non-delinquent.    A  definitive  answer  as  to  the  question  of  why 
the  judges  failed  in  their  predictions  of  Class  B  depends  upon  further 
researches. 

The  findings  of  this  study  that  adverse  parental  attitudes  and  per- 
sonality traits  of  the  boy  discriminated  delinquent  from  non-deiinquent 
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boys  also  suggests  a  more  comprehensive  study  on  a  larger  group  of  boys. 
!Diese  discriminating  variables  should  carry  heavier  weightings  in  future 
studies  of  prediction. 

The  CSI3  has  in  its  possession  a  great  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion for  650  boys  which  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  continued 
study  of  the  prediction  of  delinquency  whether  from  the  case  study  or 
actuarial  point  of  view* 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  use  the  same  inforniation  which  was 
available  to  the  tJelection  Committee  in  1938  and  to  make  new  predictions 
of  delinquency jobviously  these  predictions  would  have  to  be  done  by 
persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  boys'  subsequent  behavior.  The 
predictors'  criteria  should  be  recorded  in  greater  detail  and  more 
specifically  than  was  the  case  with  the  Selection  Committee  protocols. 
In  these  new  predictions,  parental  attitudes  woiild  be  more  heavily 
weighted  as  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest. 

These  new  predictions  could  then  be  compared  with  the  outcome  and 
a  further  refinement  of  method  mi^t  be  arrived  at.    This  same  process 
could  be  carried  on  by  other  predictors  using  both  the  actuarial  and 
the  case  study  approach. 

In  addition  to  the  Selection  Committee,  a  niomber  of  other  people  at 
the  CSIS  such  as  psychologists,  home  visitors,  and  teachers  made  pre- 
dictions of  delinquency  in  1938  or  earlier  for  both  the  treatment  and 
control  groups.    A  comparison  of  the  predictions  made  by  these  several 
people  with  the  outcomes  might  well  be  profitable. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  studies  made  on  the  one  hundred 
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boys  used  in  this  study  would  be  greatly  simplified  because  the  time-con- 
suming task  of  determining  delinquency  status  at  age  seventeen  and  one- 
half  has  already  been  done. 

Since  the  CSZii,  so  far  as  this  writer  can  determine,  is  the  pioneer 
In  the  empirical  and  systematic  study  of  the  predictions  of  delinquency 
in  young  children,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  did  not  continue  to 
make  use  of  its  wealth  of  material  in  furthering  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  prediction. 
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APPENDIX  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIABLES  IN  PROTOCOLS 


The  list  of  twenty- two  variables  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of 
their  appearance  with  the  item  considered  as  a  component  part  of  the 
variable,  or  definitions  of  the  variables  as  used  in  the  study  of  pre- 
diction, 

1.  Neighborhood;    Refers  to  the  home  neighborhood  in  terms  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  in  a  delinquency  area. 

2.  Intelligence;    This  simply  refers  to  the  Intellectual  endowment  and 
a  judgment  was  made  by  the  writer  as  to  whether  or  not  an  individual 
judge  considered  the  boy's  intelligence  unfavorably  or  favorably.  An 
intellectually  du3JL  child  would  be  considered  as  having  unfavorable  in- 
tellectual endowment. 

3.  Personality  Traits:    All  of  these  traits  were  considered  unfavorable 
and  were  usually  descriptive  of  the  neurotic  personality,  or  at  least  a 
maladjusted  individual:    Enuresis,  thumb -sucking,  tics,  nervous,  pre- 
psychotic,  neurotic,  ni^tmares,  speech-defects,  temper- tan trums ,  soli- 
tary, withdrawn,  unhappy,  moody,  inadequate,  insecure,  inferior,  day- 
dreams, timid,  fears,  conflict,  sensitive,  shy,  distractible,  impulsive, 
girlish  play. 

4..    School  Retardation;    Refers  to  a  child  one  or  more  years  retarded, 
and  conversely,  a  favorable  rating  indicates  a  child  properly  placed  or 
advanced  for  his  age. 

5.    Parental  Supervision;    This  Includes  training,  discipline  and  ade- 


( 
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quate  parental  control  over  the  child.  The  judges  usually  stated  speci- 
fically whether  or  not  they  considered  parental  supervision  favorably  or 
unfavorably, 

6.  Delinquency  Status t  This  refers  to  whether  or  not  the  child  was  al- 
ready engaging  in  delinquent  activities  at  the  time  the  predictions  were 
made  and  includes  tHe  following:  Stealing,  truancy,  gang-stealing,  des- 
tructiveness,  poor  companions,  lacks  ethical  standards,  unreliable,  liar. 

7.  Parental  Social  Ad.justment?    On  the  unfavorable  side  it  included 
such  things  as  a  forced  marriage,  illegitimacy,  a  mariteLL  discord,  drink- 
ing and  low  standards  of  living,    A  favorable  mention  would  indicate 

the  absence  of  these  factors  and  woxild  refer  to  relatively  harmonious 
family  groups,  with  the  parents  well  adjusted, 

8.  Mothers  *  Attitudep;    Includes  such  items  as  rejection,  indulgence, 
over-protection,  identifying  the  boy  with  the  father  when  the  father  is 
a  poor  pattern,  essentially  indicating  a  rejecting  mother.    Would  also 
include  favoring  other  siblings,  severity  of  punishment, 

9«    Behavior  at  School:    Indicates  whether  or  not  a  child  was  a  behavior 
problem  in  the  school  causing  svifflcient  difficulty  to  require  special 
attention. 

10,  Fathers '  Attitudes:    Includes  the  items  mentioned  under  number  eight 
above, 

11,  Family  Delinquency;  An  unfavorable  mention  indicated  that  one  or 
more  members  of  an  immediate  family  had  a  criminal  record  and  usually 
meant  a  rather  serious  record  as  to  frequency  of  offenses. 


12.  Home  -  Broken  or  Unbroken?    Refers  to  children  whose  homes  were  broken 
by  the  death  or  absence  of  one  or  bothpexents. 

13 •  Economic  Status t    An  unfavorable  mention  means  that  the  family  was 
dependent  upon  social  agencies  for  support  or  were  very  near  a  dependency 
level  with  the  income  being  inadequate.    Usually  the  judges  mentioned 
specifically  whether  they  considered  this  variable  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
14^.  Attitude  toward  Authority;    Sometimes  this  was  mentioned  specifically 
as  favorable  or  unfavorable;  otherwise  mention  of  defiance,  resentment 
to  authority,  disobedience  and  stubbornness  were  considered  as  reflect- 
ing an  unfavorable  attitude, 

15.  Home  -  Adequacy  or  Inadequacy  oft    Refers  essentially  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  home. 

16.  Fathers '  Personality;    Such  items  as  inadequate,  not  good  pattern, 
neurotic  were  considered  unfavorably. 

17.  Health;    This  refers  to  physical  handicaps  and  includes  defective 
vision  or  hearing,  heart  trouble,  overgrown  for  his  age, 

18.  Mothers'  Personali ty:    Essentially  the  same  as  the  items  listed 
imder  number  sixteen.    From  the  clinical  point  of  view  it  was  difficult 
sometimes  to  differentiate  between  personality  and  attitude;  for  example, 
maternal  rejection  in  addition  to  indicating  an  attitude  also  indicates 

a  type  of  personality  organization.    However,  such  attitudes  were  not 
included  under  personality, 

19.  Status  of  Siblings ;    From  the  context  of  the  individual  protocols, 
it  was  clear  that  if  one  or  more  siblings  was  neurotic,  feebleminded, 

or  dull,  delinquent,  retarded  in  school,  or  a  behavior  problem  at  school. 
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it  meant  that  this  was  considered  an  unfavorable  influence  as  far  as  the 
individiial  boy  was  concerned. 

20.  Behavi or  with  Others ;    Some  variables  or  factors  are  quarrelsome, 
fights,  bullies,  teases. 

21.  Behavior  at  Home;    No  specific  items  mentioned.    Hie  judges,  when 
they  considered  it  at  all,  usually  mentioned  specifically  that  the  boy*s 
behavior  at  home  was  good  or  bad. 

22.  Heredity;    Hais  was  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the  psychiatrist 

1 

nanber  of  ihe  committee  under  the  tem  "poor"  or  "good  stock". 


Approved , 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 


1  The  above  list  with  the  sub-items  simply  sei-ves  as  an  indica- 
tor of  what  items  were  considered  under  the  various  variables.    No  items 
were  included  but  only  those  which  were  most  frequently  mentioned.  It 
will  be  noted  also  that  descriptive  terms  indicating  a  favorable  item 
are  but  rarely  listed.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  text,  favorable  items 
were  much  less  frequently  mentioned  as  compared  with  the  unfavorable 
Items.    The  latter  asstime  greater  significance  for  this  study  than  do 
the  favorable  items. 
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